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Some Further Thoughts on Labor 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


= F anyone has ever believed in 
Re the unqualified control of busi- 
ness by the state, the case of 
the railroads in this country 
should at least bring a doubt to 
his mind. Our recent experi- 
ence has caused many to decide 
that when politics comes in at the door 
economics goes out through the window. 


In 1914 the average annual wages of the 
railroad employee was $810. This year the 





average annual earnings of each employee - 


will be at least $1466. In the past three years 
nearly $1,400,000,000 have been added to rail- 
road wages, and in less than ten years the 
average increase has been upward of 120 per 
cent. 

Although the Government has increased 
fares and rates more than a billion dollars, it 
has been unable to catch up with the wage 
increase. Rates must be raised at least 
another 20 per cent. if the railroad deficit is to 
be wiped out. In view of this wage situation 
it is no wonder that the holders of railroad 
securities are in no hurry to have the trans- 
portation lines turned back to private control. 


The high prices for necessities are clearly 
due to the high wages paid to those who pro- 
duce and distribute the things we use and 
consume. It is therefore vital that industry 
shall be again placed on a sound economic 
basis, and that the Nation’s business shall not 
be used by any party as a pawn to curry 
political favor. 


Notwithstanding the fact that American 
conditions differ considerably from those 
prevailing in Europe, our industrial history 
has shown that business in the United States 
has generally followed along the same paths 
trod by our cousins in Great Britain. Many 
American employers still hold views that 
were current in England four or five years 
ago. The British now recognize generally the 





desirability of capital and labor bargaining 
collectively. In fact the English employer is 
decidedly in favor of the national union as 
opposed to a purely local works committee. 
Where shop committees do exist, the owners 
desire that such bodies come under the dis- 
cipline of their unions. It is commonly recog- 
nized that this contributes to the stability of 
industry. 


As for British employees, they are unani- 
mous in their opposition to the use of force in 
attaining their aims. Almost none approves of 
a sudden change, as in Russia. The radicals 
among the workmen oppose collective bar- 
gaining on the ground that it fosters harmony, 
which they claim helps to continue the present 
system of society. But the majority of British 
workmen are of the conservative type, and 
although they are earnest in their desire to 
strengthen their unions, they are in accord 
with the employers in believing that it is best 
for the Nation if there is no restriction on 
output except as it affects the health of the 
employee. Most workmen also wish to leave 
control of business policies in the hands of 
those managing the business. 


All of which leads to the conclusion that 
although we are entering a new era in industry, 
the leading nations are confronted by no prob- 
lems that cannot be sagely met. Government 
ownership has been tried and valuable lessons 
have been learned. The loyalty and patriotism 
of workmen have been tested and sanity pre- 
vails among the great majority. Cooperation 
and conciliation are the national watchwords. 
Farseeing employers are not attempting to 
bring back pre-war conditions, and right- 
minded employees are commencing to recog- 
nize the danger to business from crowding 
labor’s demands. 


Let us, therefore, discard our blue glasses 
and see affairs in the full light of a new day. 
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Responsibility of Labor 


By N. H. SEABURG 
Boston, Mass. 

Employers have always chafed under the industrial 
arrangement whereby labor is given power without 
responsibility. It has been their most grievous com- 
plaint against and objection to collective bargaining, 
because even the state must bend to the wishes of 
labor—be those wishes right or wrong—if it but exerts 
its full power. Several concrete illustrations in support 
of this latter statement have been afforded during the 
past two years, and employers are more confirmed 
than ever in their conviction that there is no court of 
appeal to which they may carry their cases against 
labor. Labor, they argue, has placed itself above the 
state. 

During the troublesome times just past, employers 
were unanimous in their oft-repeated assertion that 
“Labor can get anything it wants in Washington these 
days.” More recent developments have not caused them 
to change that opinion, and consequently employers 
are sorely depressed by the outlook. In the coal in- 
dustry, with its great labor problem, the extent to which 
labor has Washington under its thumb may be put to 
the test should there be a general strike. A strike, 
however, at this time would be no serious calamity to 
the operator. On the contrary, it would relieve him 
of much anxiety, principally that of trying to keep his 
men working a few days a week, if possible, under the 
present discouraging conditions. The great danger of 
a clash today lies in the potential effect it may have 
upon the future industrial peace of the operator and 
miner. On both sides seeds of bitterness may be sown 
that may ripen into disaster sooner or later. 

Like war, strikes are destructive and in that sense 
are wasteful to an industry. It is a shortsighted policy 
to dam up at considerable expense the small loopholes 
of waste in business and leave the front door wide open 
for its entrance. Labor is the front door in the coal 
business, and to keep it safely and securely closed today 
the operators must take cognizance of the change which 
labor has undergone. 

Perhaps the most confusing demand that the miners 
may make of the operator today is their desire as 
growing human beings to have a voice in the manage- 
ment. Throughout the labor world this ambition has 
long been smoldering, but it has never before now 
crystallized into an actual demand. The English em- 
ployer is face to face with it, as, of course, is also 
disrupted Russia. It is a desire international in de- 
mand. Superficial consideration of this new problem 
may possibly arouse the fighting instinct in many 
employers, but when subjected to the calm test of 
reason it will not seem so destructive in character. 

Employers, as remarked before, have always be- 
moaned labor’s power without responsibility. Instead 





of trving to break that power, as some employers 
have done and are doing, the best way to remedy it is 
to increase labor’s responsibility. Responsibility is a 


stern policeman, and is far more effective than mere 
authority. Possibly, therefore, in this new ambition 
of the workers for a place in the management the 
employer may find his salvation, as it will mean sharing 
his responsibilities with his workers. 

This course would be of particular advantage in a 
period like the present, when the miners, through their 
councils or committees, would be kept fully informed 
of the depressed status of the market. Knowing the 
truth about conditions, they would be apt to mark time 
as best they could, realizing that the operators were 
not any more responsible than they themselves. So, 
too, they could be educated and kept informed on all 
cther phases of the industry which might affect their 
work from time to time. 

It is true that operators could carry on this task 
of enlightenment just as well without a miners’ council 
or committee, but it would not have the confidence of 
the workers. The latter cannot, on the other hand, 
doubt the information their own representatives would 
furnish them. Thus, by an intelligent understanding 
of their industry the workers would be in a better 
position to judge of the reasonableness and justice of 
the .demands they might make upon their employer. 
Local disputes and questions of every kind could also 
be settled by these councils without recourse to a 
national upheaval. 

The old belief that neither side can gain except at 
the expense of the other should be relegated to the 
dumping grounds for myths. While they have many 
interests that are entirely different, yet they have so 
much in common that codperation and not conflict 
should be the basis of their relations. And if this is 
so, why should labor not bear its share of the responsi- 
bilities? Labor’s power would then also be the em- 
ployer’s power, their interests being mutual. 





Various Timbering Methods 
By M. M. HALEY 


Sturgis, Ky. 

In the “Ideas and Suggestions” department of Coal 
Age, Feb. 20, appeared an excellent article on mine tim- 
bering by Joseph R. Thomas, of Plymouth, Penn. Some 
time ago I had made what might be termed a sugges- 
tion sheet on methods of timbering. This sheet I had 
blueprinted and distributed to all timbermen and others 
interested in or charged with the upkeep of the mines. 
Such drawings are always welcome to those who are 
ambitious and anxious to improve mining conditions 
or the quality of their own workmanship. 

No hard or fast rules can be applied to any or every 
set of conditions, and the experience and good judgment 
of the timberman must always be relied on if the best 
results are to be obtained. The sheet shown on the fac- 
ing page therefore contains suggestions, but not rules 
or instructions, for almost any contingency likely to be 
encountered in timbering in actual mining practice. 
The idea is merely an adaptation to the mine of methods 
in everyday use in shops and factories. 
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Fusibility of Ash from Coals Found in the 


Interior Province 


By W. A. SELVIG, W. C. RATLIFF AND A. C. FIELDNER 


Fuels Chemical Laboratory, U. 


S. Bureau of Mines, 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS —Coals from the various states 
in the Interior Province, with the exception of 
those from Iowa and Michigan, not yet tested, 
show a great similarity in the fusibility of their 
ash content. Results obtained in the laboratory 
may not coincide with those secured in the boiler 
furnace, but the method of test followed was 
selected as giving a close approximation to the 
results that might be expected in the ordinary 
commercial consumption of the coals tested. 





the bituminous coal fields near the Great Lakes, 

in the Mississippi Valley proper, and in Texas, 
contains a vast amount of coal which is extensively 
mined and has been an important factor in the devel- 
opment of the great manufacturing centers of this 
region. 

While there is a large amount of analytical data avail- 
able as to the composition of these coals’ there has 
been no general survey of the fusibility of ash from the 
various coal beds comprising this great coal province. 

The fusibility of the ash is of great interest to the 
consumer of coal, principally in connection with the 
formation of clinker due to the melting of the ash 
ecnstituents of the coal when fired under boilers. The 
Bureau of Mines is therefore making fusibility tests 
on the well-known American coals, and this paper in- 
cludes a table giving results for coal from each mine 
tested in the Interior Province. A previous paper’ gave 
a description of the standard gas-furnace method used 
by the Bureau of Mines in making ash fusibility tests, 
together with a complete table giving results obtained 
for the coal from each mine tested in West Virginia. 

It is well to bear in mind that fusibility tests as 
made in the laboratory are not directly comparable to 
the conditions existing when coal is burned in a fur- 
nace. In a laboratory test the impurities remaining as 
ash are intimately mixed. Obviously, there is no such 
uniform distribution when the coal is burned in the 
ordinary manner. Fieldner, Hall and Feild’ have 
shown that in a laboratory fusibility test various 


[Te Interior Coal Province, which includes all of 


*Published by permission of the Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

1Lord, N. W., and others: Analyses of Coals in the United 
States, with Descriptions of Mine and Field Samples Collected 
Between July 1, 1904, and June 30, 1910; Bull. 22, Bureau of 
Mines, 1913, 1200 pp. (In two paris.) ; 

Fieldner, A. C., and others: Analyses of Mine and Car Samples 
Collected in the Fiscal Years 1911 to 1913; Bull. 85, Bureau of 
Mines, 1914, 444 pp. . 

Fieldner, A. C., and others: Analyses of Mine and Car Samples 
Collected in the Fiscah Years 1913 to 1915; Bull. 123, Bureau of 
Mines, Tete Ceomical Study of Illinois Coals; Illinois State 
Geological Survey, Coal Mining Investigations; Bull. 3, 1916, 
86 pp. 

2Selvig, Walter A: Fusibility of Coal Ash from West Virginia 
Coals; Coal Age, Vol. 15, No. 1, 1919, pp. 12-16. 

3Fieldner, A. C., Hall, A. E. and Feild, A. L.: The Fusibility 
of Coal Ash and the Determination of the softening Temperature ; 
Bull. 129, Bureau of Mines, 1918, 146 pp. 


factors have a great influence on the results obtained. 
The standard gas-furnace method as used for the 
tests takes into consideration the different factors in- 
fluencing the results obtained, with special reference 
to the atmosphere surrounding the ash during the test. 
With this method the atmosphere in which the ash is 
heated is readily controlled by burning an excess of 
gas, under which condition a reducing atmosphere is 
obtained. This reduces the iron in the ash to the 
ferrous state and gives the lowest temperature at 
which clinkering may result. 

This is of special importance in testing ash from 
coals of the Interior Province, as they contain a rela- 
tively large amount of iron in the form of pyrite. 
Consequently, higher softening temperatures may be 
expected in tests using oxidizing atmgspheres by which 
the iron would be oxidized to ferric oxide, or in tests 
using strongly reducing atmospheres by which the 
iron would be largely reduced to the metallic state. 
In both of these conditions a more refractory and 
viscous slag is formed than would result if the atmos- 
phere were such as to reduce the iron in the ash to 
the ferrous state, which gives the most fusible con- 
dition. 

Analyses of clinkers from boiler furnaces indicated 
that the conditions were such as to form clinkers in 
which the iron is present principally in the ferrous 
state, consequently the values obtained in the laboratory 
tests are in this respect comparable to the actual fuel- 
bed conditions, and give the lowest temperatures at 
which the intimately mixed ash will soften with the 
formation of clinker. 


INTERPRETATION OF FUSIBILITY TABLE 


The states comprising the Interior Coal Province are 
arranged according to the coal region in which they 
belong; the eastern region (Illinois, Indiana and west- 
ern Kentucky); the western region (Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas) ; and the southwestern region 
(Texas). Michigan and Iowa, which are included in 
the Interior Province, are not represented in the table 
as no mine samples of coals from these states were 
available when the tests were made. Under each state 
the tabulation is alphabetical according to bed, county, 
town and mine. 

The samples represented are practically all standard 
mine samples collected by representatives of the Bureau 
of Mines, the U. S. Geological Survey, or by the various 
state geological surveys, according to the methods used 
by the Bureau of Mines.“ A small number of car 
samples which were considered representative of the 
output of the various mines were also included. 

The number of samples from each mine, the lowest, 
highest and average softening temperatures in deg. F., 





‘Holmes, J. A.: The Sampling of Coal in the Mine; Technical 
Paper 1, Bureau of Mines, 1911, 18 pp. 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COAL ASH “FROM THE COALS 








| Number | 





OF THE INTERIOR PROVINCE 








Average Analysis 



































of Softening Temperature, of Dry Coal, 
Samples Deg. F Percentage of 
from 
Locality, Bed, Ete. Mine Lowest | Highest | Average} Ash | Sulphur 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
EASTERN REGION—ILLINOIS 
No. | Bed 
County Town Mine 
WEEGAIS cao kucca ene TORI oo oie Sree J ac teehee Plate INR: Rte oar oe aces ren ee 2040 2180 2110 11.74 4.86 
No. 2 Bed ; 
Bureau......... CEN ocieservcleo Si ARS Ce ee cocks 5 ho dace 1880 1930 1910 8.97 4.51 
Bureau. NW eNGE RIN 5505 oro 2 ve eo ncdere rata Marquette No. 1... , 1990 2130 2050 8.99 2.75 
CI cote cices + een ONO ob 5 aise eo create eens Wilmington Star No. a es Mie 1880 6.71 2.96 
McLean: ........ i eee reir EMM MIMMIN oo cionr lnk Kee Aenean des 1960 2030 2000 10.82 3.32 
MeDonough.......... EMRE ee og aot oo ho TER Burdick Caunty Baw. cs .c.ccce ese 2140 2240 2190 7.55 3.26 
MecDonough.......... RUNMAAMIET ccc osc hat enece v.cdwaan es | Co 1? RUE et DOS Feira ty Peney ore 1970 2120 2050 6.76 3.68 
Averaue alrmnee:sit NO. a NOUe 5 oo. s 6 5. 5 voce wate acceler Wnt ewer asenees seins nes aeeeee renee ees: 1990 2090 2010 9.97 3.58 
No. 5 Bed 
BilhObisa conden ke Vee cles Cte eaten ors oe ene Bim Oxeene NOs Be ccc es Coe Minas 2 1890 1960 1930 13.21 3.62 
Fulton 2) OO Sees tee Big Creek No. 2.........0+eceses: ee 5 1890 1970 1930 12. 87 3.56 
eae Shawneetown Ee ree Middle mine - yuan WAMIOR SoS cis ss 1 BRS: pis 2010 8.55 2.91 
Menard YS ale Ra ea aa Saree er Wabash No. 2 Ge Serer ee 2 1890 1970 1930 11.47 3.44 
Oe ee ery ee UPI Pe ie os oS acters | QE re 2 NGO a vite Re Cea aos? 3 1900 1970 1950 11.61 3.35 
RAUB se ec tate oars J OOS Os | ar MUBMMOIO@IED . ¢ co cnec onosawenemetae 4 1910 2030 1950 13.72 3.42 
Satire Ss gods cine ER MBCMORIEIN ogo. oe ow ov a Reh ameieln ed « ORGS NG Fe. ocacketaenscandess: 2 2020 2020 2020 7.87 2.92 
REE acs Gren wo eae ae: Ser ero ee ree CR GeRIU ING: Oe ic cccenicseeecuanecnes 7 1960 2210 2090 7.94 2.43 
SEUMRe oho recat ees CEPORRI oo. cSitinh x Ke cron acd ose Saline County Nov 6... ccccecceess-s 1 or ver. 2060 10. 28 4.14 
Averngn Gl tasGAit ING: DOs <ci5 6665.55 soe ssi o oie siguarerd sag 34 dw ee eel se ale Salat Wale mle nels edgace se ees 27 1920 2020 1990 10.84 3.28 
No. 6 Bed 
Clivmtigtie. <6 <2 5-2 NM oss eravsi ove own ccraneed act ee eeos eG Ss +“ ae Widewadca ate ddcueceeesos. 4 1920 2090 2000 11.37 4.58 
Franklin PORN oh enacts be lonctracig autos o. 2. Apri ered Peery ate eae cy 6 2080 2300 2190 9.35 +. U2 
Franklin....... More ws ene ven a0 eaeatd inte ahaa ed pee INGEN kos ane nu ory cc aw cu 4 1920 2000 1950 11.26 3.61 
Franklin CeIIOOIE 5 oie Lche ce ceee an Old Ben No. 11. edeton soe sens 4 2080 2390 2270 8.68 0.88 
Rramens. soc ceec es os GnIaINOES 6 os 5.5 hence cen Oeemes WRONG Be ia. oe) iarsupvcie cacao eesss 5 2240 2440 2290 9.20 1.03 
en) are GO EROTNCE re oe ok prensa OMMEGIENG UU. occ cee. rece cs 6 2220 2530 2380 9.54 0.84 
Were os ccs oceis ss Berri. ......- Possum Ridge......... eee acre aan 4 2050 2320 2210 8.39 0.82 
Brann ips. <. <iio6-i0: 2x Orient eb eres taten a/v sce eitarg QUOI Saco e cies tins ees eee 2 2380 2440 2410 8.99 0.93 
rr CI ond eet cdc daneees Orient (car sample, lump over 3inches).. 2 2120 2260 2190 9.73 1.29 
je) iy DSL RR RR I Ree caper eae tee MMU chee Pouca Bi OR nas Sees ms 6 2170 2650 2420 10.22 0.76 
oo ere er Be oc et are rate Wad once aiess Sesser No. 1. 5 2130 2260 2210 9.30 t.20 
ic | ee eee 1, 0” ALES De Sean bane Die sen ogee scone Sesser No.1 (car sample of 3-in. ‘lump coal) 4 2190 2480 2360 9.84 1.22 
BAM RN es 6.6.56 08res ss West. WAT MIOEG. «oo 5.6 cos cb ctawcews i ~— Nth WIPES 5 clacers<. oo aS 2 2150 2240 2200 8.42 2.00 
YARMUDSs..occces cscs  NMBROIEROMIIORG. 6 ccc sc cesmcas cs” QUMRIOIPINGE. Oe «ccc sees nocusces 3 2010 2170 2070 7.93 1.45 
et i, arenes Old Ben No. 9... wearers Pea ani 4 2030 2150 2080 8.68 1.50 
Franklin... ...06.... West Frankfort. . West Frankfort Oe iagacee 5 2140 2520 2260 8.82 1.14 
GANNEIN si. 6s 60 or ss-o BRAWNGGIOWD. « o0ccccccsccccnccnce SUNONONG rs go Coase wei io week es ; 1 are ooo, 2060 9.77 3.15 
WAOOUG EIR ces ccs.) EBB S Cin cca Fee ces ae cee fer ees Superior No. a. 2 2140 2160 2150 11.36 4.59 
MACOUDME  ccckcecc. GQUIBBIMN@rct is ccs ences nce ecrateds Superior No. 1 (car sample run-of-mine) 1 Reeve popes 2040 15.11 5.76 
Madison. . a ee reer meremy SS a a ae iy 3 1970 2020 1990 10.67 4.01 
Montgomery. WEMNNERIMIIEE 2 6 oo 5. 05 2 oar aise Ha aaa StaanCreett Na: ¥... «25.0 cc ckcecesese 6 2010 2170 2060 13.49 4.54 
Perry.. RRR EEN RS 2 aro uaic tis cides RUMOR Fe cracls Wie 5. odo Ree hee ee eens 18 2330 2610 2490 11.18 1.00 
Perry.. ile oncns MES cccts ot oa nae ue re Tr ap alee ure rete Deere Ac ean 4 2050 2130 2090 10.50 1.70 
Perry...... eee LL ee ae eee ar WOIRGHEEINGQHIOD co heroes. ecucindsaeveens 5 1920 2170 2060 11.46 3.65 
SUGHEE & o.5-64-6005.5% GRIN ooo sani oc ev tear vere ve cae RMON. a cat wacdad.cavanwestene us 2 1960 2030 2000 12.70 5.04 
VermHOn. «66.5656 RUMIIIIEIS oi. s ca/aiai8'elecsrs: Kaloo enie ce SION oi sos sa gras tnc el alewoaciore os 4 1990 2170 2090 10.19 3.85 
WWII 5s seccccicccce UURBRIEMENIIM Sara. © dloiocc.c)e dre seserelene ai sintes 1 LO aE pe Ree ar nee ve 6 1950 2150 2050 11.78 2.76 
Vermillion........... CRIEMMRNINS « 2oo Conedco eeR e PMR a, eration d Mat de eS 5 2070 2160 2100 12.76 2.61 
Vermillion........... DUNNE oral) os, oc a ae a bene eas NNIIND PEs Ws oe soos cnc ew eccas 8 2040 2190 2110 10.53 2.33 
Vermillion........... Westville. .... Da tuten a dihenasek aie heraree Bunsen (car sample, nut coal)......... 1 nes Sort 2180 10.45 1.99 
VGRTRIINOR So 66 <o:5:010 II oor gcd, Cater ah ee ING I Se Sy edo: 1 Pree ve 1940 11.93 3.74 
Wermuuon. ...4...650<¢ LC a to ere Bigele VeRIMUHOM:. ..... cecacccccwe wens 12 1930 2160 2070 9.84 2.52 
Wirt << ck cee), | TRREBIBI CDs din cc udlecco wove cat ewres MOIMMO@UNGOGMT << vanc) .S a0 oe eo etes aa: 4 2010 2430 2220 9. 43 1.01 
WTAE cs 5a IES 0's Wale oreo ois ais sister es MOE soe ooo aa is AS ale gE Senay a.0° 3 2220 2350 2280 8.26 1.38 
Vi MITRE ooo 6 <ssc oy ARI Soc os acres ecco elNsiece 0 nee e's RUOMINGRCMR ooo s.dat Cxeinecdewuce oes 5 2230 2390 2300 8.88 1.08 
Willinmeone......o04 URABMR Gcnccceccuwncescoceseceess WAGER INGE Boies iteccwivwsinr ace’ 3 1950 2280 2140 9.74 1.41 
AVORS Hel TAIN AT ING. Gi NOUR a 6. ola: 01's: s sse(srelerephietsl ceed wiofoi dal aln, cools, hare simon, bible ow oreleusleieral mate: Peres asa 160 2080 2280 2160 10.27 2.30 
No. 7 Bed 
Vermillion. «2 .... 62. Piet °C was bevies cS or none Electric. . 12 1940 2180 2040 9.70 3.31 
Williamson........... UMMM, 5-0. sii oce w ierodises-< Oe-as omaet C. and H. (car sample, 1 run-of-mine coal) 1 a 2060 11.53 2.06 
Avve@Emere Of TATION SEND IMGT AUR ONS o 5.525 < Savasslreioce Sb ar aea Welaaerat pial arse ore mie euers Him weer eee Olena ore tiere ele} 13 1940 2180 2050 10.62 2.6 
INDIANA 
No. 3 Bed 
Veamillione : 6c. scces Cima sh oo eaak bane Heats. Creme NOs Bie es ks dk ee ccteee 4 2040 2220 2140 9.92 3.64 
Vermillion. .......5..%6 Clinton. ls Mayiestins Mepeiverent ts Dering No. |. Vee ees, 5 reer ae 4 1990 2070 2050 9. 83 3. 86 
Wide once atel ae Terre Haute. . Vandalia No. 82....................- 3 2030 2100 2080 12.08 5.51 
ASV Occ Gos ees SAN WEN? NU lO oc ss. 55 odo 5 sea) iar'axn ac 0 cap) acalmlngte a Stak arACRa TA Shas dl aree wlan ears oclar secs ose: a 2020 2130 2090 10.61 34 
No. 4 Bed 
Greene. .. De: ee eee ene ieee Gilmour No. 7. 4 2570 2750 2670 8.43 1. 33 
OSES a eee eee Linton Vandalia No. 24.................... 3 2370 271C 2500 8.30 1.49 
SL ar Sa eee aN er ees WEIMER ING BOP a. 5 5..655-650 Rene dels cw 3 2300 242¢ 2350 7.81 1.43 
SUMIVAN ccs ce oes IS Ooo oa oo 0 5 eo imnor er 0 OR Kc erestes MONE 5. solr Now Rs Been e's 4 2350 2710 2490 8.20 1.42 
Sullivan... 56.2004 1 Oy SS vera meearan ae et \WOMMIGHEP NGS. FOE. cic eon vceaee ces 9 2150 2390 2300 7.01 1.45 
Sullivan De ES eran mtr hob Ae OPS C7 7 ee ee eee 3 2030 2340 2170 8.91 2.93 
Vermillion. Cle rl ce ise cura ee CHRO ING ioc Sk ences 4 2250 2320 2280 8.50 1.26 
AvemGare ch Teeth ING: - SENOS 6556 5.5: < 01015 se Sa SS OR arintigc Haye Rs Oa eed Mate ace Saw aed oere dais 20 2290 2530 2390 8.17 1.62 
No. 5 Bed 
CNA 6s oo ones Fort Branch... .........:.i....-.. Fort Braneh. 3 2060 2100 2080 9.72 3.83 
ne Oakland City..................... Agyrahive No. 7 (car sample, Jump coal) . 4 2480 2560 2530 6.40 1.06 
Knox LOLS deca cieel R Oe eleierareettee eee BWGIAIN ORGOI «5 icc eid oc sees dacs 2 2040 2210 2130 10. 28 4.83 
Knox eer ae: LER ea ee Oliphant Johnson No. 1. ............. 6 2030 2130 2070 11.90 3.54 
Sullivan............. LOPS USE RAR OR Pr eee nee cei RS hale ee Sennett a ES i oer 3 1990 2200 2090 10.29 bee. 
Vanderburg.......... MIRE 5 2 2c hicy. ois oi Sin Meecis’wes Sunnyside. Mdasay-e Meslecyees 2 2080 2100 2090 10.31 2.97 
Vermilion... .......'5:. gO i ASI oer eee tee et West Clinton No. 1........... fe One 2 1890 2070 1980 10.49 3.65 
LO epi ap rerieeimee SPOSPO EIOUUG, ci ceecicic ce ccetscn sis WAMEMRIMUING@D O20 666 ccccclcccws secweess 6 1950 2090 2040 10.82 3.45 
Wateiel=.<.c00ses 0. oC 3 er a eer ee 6a GNOME. «sco Jeeatancetes ween ee 1 ae Rees 2190 11.83 5.30 
AGBRMBIGE I INEO FON POC oo ooh sao ci iho were ele waren emma oe fa ener namie Hae eran pasa a eies ait 29 2070 2180 2130 10. 23 3.54 
SulveRe ccc so .4oet MR nooo 2k Cnt sad rece aes WAMGRIONG: Vile. cc sidccccsdcores 5 2010 2120 2040 9.91 2.65 
Vigo Coal Bluff...... Cinesaes Now Be. isco se. acccues 1 2120 
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Number F Average Analysix 
0 Sothening. Temperature, of Dry Coal, 
Semaies eg. F. Percentage of 
rom 
Locality, Bed, Ete. Mine | Lowest | Highest | Average] Ash | Sulphu: 
| 2 2 4 5 6 7 
WESTERN KENTUCKY 
No. 6 Bed 
County Town ' Mine | 
SOURS 55.4, 70% 4a SS NS 65, cou toicle i 3 ‘ - Crittenden Pecans te | 4 1990 2260 2130 8.81 2.97 
0. Be 
Daviess.. ; Owensboro......... 4 &% .. Fulkerson. Pe Sisins area rca ean 2 2030 2080 2060 12.18 4.31 
Daviess... . J Owensboro......... i : George Rudy SAS ners. eae be. 3 2060 2190 2100 10.76 3.63 
Henderson............ Baskett CSE MER a |. ho ative artme ira tans an Palate an neni anetr Wl 3 2020 2100 2050 11.53 4 14 
Henderson............ Robards Sieh Gieet. ‘> Panama......... Bisse eee eis 2 1990 2070 2030 | 11.41 4.12 
Hopkins. Je Earlington . hata ako a he PTC ES ° COR : Seana ne rn 8 | 1980 2310 2090 9.96 3.78 
Hopkins. St. Charles ae eh OTS ES EO er fe 6 | 1910 | 2190 2020 9.05 3.59 
Hopkins. i St Charles ac peaiience are Fox Run. PORTER SEN 8 | 1930 2170 2030 | 10.03 3. 43 
MANNY 6 ios is -ac0r'o:9 0.8 sland.... EVER Steet ae "Nei SIRs Orso ie ete ae ere 4 1980 | 2170 2090 : ; 
IE 5 cng ig DUEL, rai: dk ee eau ee ewe BINNR G a vs ss oon ees eee mee Bate 5 | 1870 | 2030 1950 | 3 . 2 
Muhlenburg....... : Central City... ORE Aceon RMR Ooo oc saede ie ee 3 | 1970 | 2230 | 2090 | 8.34 2.87 
OO ae ee re eee ee oS eee Peake era OK cea ? | 1930 1960 | 1950 ! 10.41 3.05 
Muhlenburg.......... Graham hae Sass eit OLS Se Re ere pcre 2 1970 | 2030 | 2000 10.20 336 
ib... 5s .... McHenry PA |, re arr eee I ip | 2120 9.51 2.91 
Ohio. ok Ss ik hale Rockport ” Poin AR ree ee Re ere re ane were 5 2000 | 2120 2070 10.79 3.70 
RR Scns eral 00 EIN £8 2-5. PU, Dorota bare te ete Curlew. tei cr nee | ; : 2000 9.69 3.63 
PROROID icon G6 e006 TOMMONWONY : 5 stake athena ae eae ee eee Ohio Valley. PT Se ee eee ae 6 1996 | 2070 | 2020 12.32 5 36 
SION 6655-546 5-0-4-0 ee ee inrowlals ee cgonstere West Kentucky No. 8............. 5 1920 | 2050 1980 11.62 4.19 
Union..... Ker ems Sturgis... db ceitih tele SRS West Kentucky No. 9.............. 4 1980 | 2000. 1990 10.62 4.03 
Webster.. Suna tise Te ee renee Cl ee ae, 6 1870 2100 1990 10.55 419 
a GO ta Fun cskae exe e seem aes eM Ps Ce ena Yeo en e 2 1810 2020 1920 11.09 3.86 
ee Glo i) a cen eer eerie it ren pwr): pop we aOr wont Cae cate | 78 1960 2110 2030 10.53 3.67 
No. 10 Bed 
LE ae rere DROUIN 6. sckies sateeeee ce tans seks BORNE ois a sso + aw eeicis tee See eee | 1 1970 12.56 4.1 
ee ee Dekoven......... Sah as MMII So ei Glace slg haasee wade emetas tee 1 f 2010 11.42 4.1 
Average of mines in No. 10 Bed............. N ; i" B - TAS SG AA ab ISR Oe IE OR a RE ee Oe eas 2 1990 11.99 41 
O. e | 
LESS err BMT ANNB 8 iis .55 85 ss eee a oe nea Reinecke. a eee 9 | 1960 | 2310 2 c 
Hopkins. ited Nortonville. . Dae shar tins ade Norton No. 1. Seetoicirca oamaeet a | 6 1950 2130 = = : 7 
IMIDDS coco 6san aks s Morganfield... PsiWicvicnes4 e200) ONL. oa. ais titceoucuawecimeuc ar 4 | 1840 2230 2020 11.06 A 46 
Union.........-.-. EMENIIDS vs. c sacs See o'> iso wee emt RRS ar Peat aries Sane 1 | hea pistes 1990 9.99 4.02 
ESSE Uniontown saieinvassie a arate ly wiwiend x St ENS 36 dig 4 RG Ss eee sen een ae 5 | 1880 2050 1970 10. 33 3.96 
Webster... . ...506. PRN tS id pace sane ah ateew ie Shamrock. Maree 9 | 1880 2110 1970 9.77 4.24 
Webster. . ty Wheatcroft..... eieench ss sio 2 ee Kentucky No. 4.. 5 2020 2390 2160 10.45 4.14 
Average of mines in No. 11 Bed............... LG eA ERE OOD OM | ets RA ee 39 1920 2200 2030 9.57 4.08 
1“ No. 12 Bed lei 
Henderson........... Ee afew ir eae wees RR is ass away Si ee vewura eee 4 1860 2030 9 
Mandeseen.. a eioks Smith Mills Win Pte ea Smith Mills...... Celene Coe 4 1990 2140 i oe | 2 
Webster........... Clay As toide occ Ras ne a cate West Kentucky ios fpr gl 9 2080 2720 2410 8.47 1.49 
Raines bt Hee ta ING, VE 00. s6ico:05 3 c20st vigmige aie ee pee son ee elon eee 4 Nielsig 4.6.49 whee ere oe 17 1980 2300 2150 10. 20 30 
Miscellaneous Beds 
DU sii0cknatessnee et, | a ens ne era ; —* (Country Bank, bed not classi- 
020 I 
a ee Empire , stardne hv gitar ahs ee (Empire Bed) .. 3 7380 1960 1990 $ 10 2 5 
Crittenden............ Sullivan...... aeSa ee Ue cio aie Barnaby (Bed not named, Bell?).. 1 det) 2160 8.05 3.59 
ROE. cy osna eR enna en ok Wate aa ywaiew a ere Newcome (Bed not named) . | 1 ve 2220 7.11 3.59 
EO MEDD. aatan gum iin dno ole secs ae nna Nebo (No; 1900) . 2... 365.3 5%. een 6 1900 2380 2070 9.17 3.02 
OS er ’ Dawson Springs... . -. Workman (Dawson Bed) pe: 4 2000 2250 2100 5.49 3.11 
WESTERN REGION—K ANSAS 
Bevier Bed 
Leavenworth........ SER OR eee eee re Penitentiary . ae heaeuueee ie 1970 
Leavenworth......... Leavenworth........ esate Home Riverside No. |........ ; oes phy = a. S rs Po 
Average of mines in Beviet Bed.......... a = a : i Z Rete eee “6 1890 2050 1980 14.83 71 
herokee Be 
SRS eS ogy a plain eats ip ale a rks Peach ON ee ee 
IS is 5. 9¥405-h Sent poke caters tes oe eee E Acani ee romene ; ~_ —_ pend 2 ey 
CEAWION: «:. 050255 PMN 5 inkiessa55 Ghana Central (Strip Pit)......... “9 3 2170 2390 2280 6.89 1.19 
Average of mines in Cherokee Ya - ms os - Rin Sete ee | 8 2040 2200 2110 42 18 
seavenwor e 
Leavenworth......... EAP ORWNEE «iso icco cscs see wees Home Riverside No. 3. | 2 1860 2120 2020 18. 26 5. 46 
oa = " Weir-Pitteburgh wm od sd | 
0 EE MUM So cic aia: boos Ca tnte WR Rte eta ON CCS Se ns ee 
Crawiord..........+: RAMOMMD  oiatceysse cca ree coos NR 6: vex encgewksndnaas dN : eed me e+ RS 2 
ne ee OS ee en rer ee wef lL) La. | aR Sete Mae ae satedge | 3 2000 2040 2020 12.81 5.08 
Average of mines in Weir-Pittsburgh Bed. cas me ae ; eee sive. Mana Mee i ct g pes Ae ee 7 1980 2080 2010 11.68 5.31 
iscellaneous 
a DACRE ncaa canes ates * Patton (Bed unnamed, upper bed)... . | 1 1920 13.56 3.45 
MISSOURI 
Bevier Bed | 
Adair................ Connellsville..... pee Manufacturers No. 1................-] 3 1870 2100 1980 14.96 4.10 
MEE: sch bce eee sui PIE oon cite. caie sts ter ems wee. Rocky Ford No. 1........... | 2 1980 2030 2010 16.11 4.35 
ON Ceres ees Ponte OR AER a: Star No. |. OSs 2 | 1940 1950 1950 15.44 6.13 
OS ee rie Novinger....... Seas eae eee oh . Great Northern No. 21. 3 | 1920 1980 1960 11.97 4.17 
DEME os cir ss wears rer el ee Lae | 3 1870 1950 1910 13.96 3.56 
Sree: PUMMNNIR f'555Cas evecs aiceete biG Davis & Watson No. 1............ 3 1900 1950 1930 11.51 4.57 
OS renee” Dee |” ONE SRES Raegupennin Saneiie sect eo Sh ee 3 1930 1970 1950 14.79 5.55 
Caldwell............ Hamilton. iSite OO m Chea eee =f” Qt RGeReeenecnnane een 1 eo eee 1930 16.44 6.65 
eS ar SIMEON «ss soo cceaeoccccucccscvcce ibonMibeprisioNo: t...o.0.0.. wal 3 1980 2000 1990 11.74 4.42 
eS Pr Orr Sutherland.......... er errs POS Ce Rena ieee | 2 1890 2060 1980 9.07 4.44 
UND con's kus wa winlvies See eer ee NONMERMT AUTON Uo oc oo vioasce o's cecvieacy wc 3 1940 2090 2030 11.27 3.83 
EERE er eee Neer mars? Northwestern No. 9.. Pea REE IN 3 1920 1990 1950 ty. 2 4.05 
Randolph............ Ninian? oe ee CEL eee tester anes | 3 1960 1980 1970 11.67 6.11 
DENNIS 6 3. ove boron yes MIDIPRERR G50 Leroth coy cue os hace ce uae pees Northern Central No. 2. San ee 3 1960 1990 1970 9.95 4.46 
a See EMER: ae cid a xh wot see vee ee TES A (36 Se eee Se eres | 3 1830 1910 1880 16.01 5.20 
Sullivan..... ee Tt ee Sign senna ogee DRE So cocuesecddsvedsoer cas 2 1850 1960 1910 19.49 6.85 
A aheen oil arith EA GANT OO oo sivioec cbs fink oe coor wea aS 5S a Se ee eA nO eae ee 42 1920 1990 1960 13.47 4.90 
Bowen Bed 
Hienry.... ree Windsor Te Pe Ee eee LH, Ee ee ee eae es 3 1920 1960 1940 13.18 4.61 
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Avera rage Analysis 











oO Softening Temperature, | of Dry Coal, 
Samples Deg. F. | Percentage of 
rom 
Locality, Bed, Ete. Mine Lowest | Highest | Average| Ash | Sulphur 
— 1 2 3 4 ‘1 @ } 3 
er WESTERN REGION—MISSOURI—Continued | 
Gainsville Bed | 
County Town Mine | 
Barrigans ci 6. 5s sco: OPT | See EIU the PUR cee naar, 21... |") |, eI eee OARS Ge SBT ane raence er eRe O ew» 3 1940 2030 1980 2.21 5.78 
. Cherokee Bed | 
Bantome.s con sect an Pittsburg, Kansas. .... .. Stephenson..... 3 2020 2260 2150 7.50 | 8:97 
Sande an ‘Bed | 
Blanes. arco werercecaen Clinton LO ey ee ee ee me Boo Bei, ay alee be wave xs 3 1970 2160 2090 12.20 | 2.86 
- peeadccieaiiiin: — ARSED INR OR RAI Sheldon & Holt No. 1................ 3 1980 | 2010 1990 | 12.88 5.99 
Fidnme coo ae ss DICE RMIGNOE oe eer bs ca coenunces Dickey No. | , Swecve ne oie a 1990 2040 2020 11.22 4.01 
Henry..... Boose. Deepwater EE ERE eer Hurst No. 1. Snel cepa rae Sretaa tte aars 3 1940 1970 1950 14.65 | 4.81 
Acremeuares: Gly RUA BED) PORCINE MOON ec 5 pc ch iy sin or ag ee ae crerae oac ne weer a rain apres mA aetate arenes ee ana oi 12 1970 2050 2010 | 12.74 | 4.42 
Lexington Bed 
PAGS eeeenree secs (Stahl. aes Consolidated Stahl No. 1............. 2 1950 | 1960 1960 | 14.62 | 4.62 
el a eerateracr Missouri City... .... sosvesene MimsgumpO@ity Nov b.. ...si0cscccecess 2 1980 | 2030 2010 14.78 | 3.50 
Haribaiiess <<>> .0s0% Melbourne SE Tn eno Fes Trenton No. |....... 3 1950 1990 1970 7.84 | 3.52 
Latavette:........... Qorder.... ata ct rat aie Black Diamond. Peeler Beate 3 1960 1980 1970 13.00 | 5.13 
pe ae aaa cls hic enoneehs Wilson..... PB ee cask 3 1950 1980 | 1970 | 13.25 | 3.94 
A renee Higginsv CEI ae aa eo Metter 28 cee Farmers No. | OR ee eee eee 3 2000 2120 2040 19.02 | 3.76 
Lafayette........ ... Lexington....... PET Gea ee eves. 3 1930 2070 1990 | 15.00 3.90 
ot re NONSUR MEMRAM os oC) ono cdo eine amare oes oa ee te ; 3 1990 1990 1990 16.59 3.71 
Lafayette........ cicpade ¢ OM RARER ies a On Cera ts clara ec oie ee Labor Exchange, Brs anch 305.......... 3 i990 2070 2040 11.54 3.51 
Poinewe.....0 c<cacs MIBROONBE ace cerea ras cenescawe » Wendota Noe 2... occ esc wces ee Pe 3 1900 1940 | 1930 12.05 5.05 
Putmene . s%sc5 <a REPRE oo sooo ei ty Sis a areas Anderson. . . Reto are core kaee y 2030 2100 2070 13.84 | 3.76 
Bae re here tacete a cece ee eee teen Ray County Nate ie ct ae aa 3 1930 2140 | 2040 15.84 | 4.49 
[ia eeenennerer ee) 0S SE re aren rer ee Ray County - » | Saher amy cr mera? 3 1990 2030 2010 13.39 | 4.49 
Rages ses ee! . Vibbard.. recat as eae _.. Vibbard No. eharkucgee waren 3 1990 2220 2070 7.90 | 3.04 
Arnie mG CMP TATA RINE PASEEINIEGONIE BREN 3. orc.s Goss aso ot oy haere saat Glo) Siento chad ecole Ala) yale stn eialen eins ee cag 39 1970 2040 2000 13.48 | 4.04 
Lower Rich Hill Bed 
Ral es 1 TAL 71 ea ee a cat New Brome Ne. Poi v.ciiccci eds a 1890 1900 1900 16.04 | 5.59 
TR csc cciualvincea res SE oy ana Fleming Pit No. ia Sere are. . 3 1950 2000 1980 | 13.70:| 5.46 
TNE crac ecvcoreus Rich Hill... PARRA Oy * Ritchie Pit No. !............. 2 1920 1970 1950 | 16.43 5.24 
Average of mines in Lower Rich URN IIR SE let Ga eri AO 8 oh nnn Senet (Og Dh end ORR ood a: 8 1920 1960 1940 15.39 | 5.43 
Lower Weir-Pittsburg Bed | 
Pastas cock ote cece Mindenmines ....... Misa ckens. RUMEN INGE kc. ES ae oa 3 1920 1980 1960 9:55 | 3.22 
Baste sss neers WENGORININGG sx ioe cus bo state PONGWEING: UB sie. occ oie censle es a 1900 1940 1920 12.14 5.17 
Average ofmmesiin Bower Wei ritsoUre eee: i566 Sie oesd att ce vie weitere eee cease me oes 6 1910 1960 1940 10.78 4.45 
Sidious Bed | 
WR GRE 65. «02s 5-peerise Hee Amsterdam........... Na ere Mrpatesdatae Ne: Ve i occcs ooh oe oes a 1940 1980 1960 16.19 4.30 
Pitt hh rr aac) HMMM eo Feats oo cat ae ee PSO AL OMY PRN Oe eee eer 2 1940 2070 2010 12.96 | 2.05 
sesiinececalcl at MR NM adi acu mae sd hae Wotumieg sean onen piv ddle baie ees 5 1940 | 2030 | 1990 | 14.58 | 3.18 
Mulky Bed } 
AWE: 62h os ote oss NUGKUMODUEE. . « ohcws ee he ce ew Maxtinsbura No. ba. . 0x5 ccicccccccess 1 Pate & a, 1940 11. 66 5.77 
Ss eee WHERICREEI oo ein we Ge pare ere crrn INARI RON 3 55 Pond ours rote cualas 3 1890 1970 1920 13.68 | 5.41 
Werairettie yy Ves) <a eee TUE ORS eh ORL Pro en, NOMAD er Pe SRR Ea pe Ne 2 1950 2100 1980 10.53 4.66 
Randgiphy 6 sas. RQRNGMES S58 5,4h cs, via ascites xsi Siedefensz coe CNG a Wa « oiareS fe 6 oie he Sapien ee 3 1870 1930 1910 9.3 5.14 
Average: ob milena NMUMU DEERE S505: 50556-0445, nre Warn vari etese oe giange new are am oer W eee Tae oraain ari ntaect: Bakers 9 1900 2000 1940 11.28 §.@ 
Rich Hill Bed 
Vemneni cnn. eee oe WRENN ps, af pe RR eT WCUIGMNINGEE Meese d.. ao Na ary a ty arg 3 1930 1990 1970 15.47 | 6.12 
Tebo Bed 
DO. Tae eEa ||) ||” eee men reneged serie ieee IRM eae oir Oe kd eee ee 2 1990 2010 2000 11.07 | 5.91 
MCR ERY so. co eS se Oe at a rtye’ cence Garalo eee SPNOMIGQONOINGS Beir ccc ccese ecclc cosersieniw oe 3 2140 2320 2260 13.64 | 3.61 
1S ESTE Se aerate ere EE a ec 8 oy Pot a aie etre ere WERT NOR eo fe cate ceds Oe ce cds. mes 3 1920 2010 1970 12.87 | 4.01 
[cE a) | CS eee ecSreaeargrer ar a la eee a 3 1950 2080 2000 14.50 | 4.28 
PRGHEY occ cc ox ac as, cee eer a eller a Pigg No. |. CR eer EUIGL een es 3 1960 2010 1980 14.24 | 4.54 
Be croc ceo cn cca MRMEIIEME bono s,s clincelecaracinne eames GE, vance ccc cnccces, 3 1950 2160 2040 9.51 | 4.97 
ti: ere PR) | RE aR erg ae roe Walker No. 1. Foe ay RN Re 3 1930 2200 2040 8.82 | 5.2 
Li) See Ren ae or ee UIT os os aka led we Nery eles pee SS SG a ae 3 1960 2040 2000 8.49 4.86 
cen chereees Mh Smeets ONG NRC 2c oo 2h. a he 5 a ali eave 5 ayer le ala eek RO Sve went es wl aha $a tS 23 1980 2100 2040 11.64 4.66 
Waverly Bed 
Lafayette... ..<.666.<5- WRAUGDIG 5 oe SS w ees we ncieoes's BMG RNR gee re ove oo ea a wee 2 2010 2030 2020 17. 43 8.29 
OKLAHOMA 
Dawson Bed 
RGROMiRS hs fcicaadions CORRS 6556.6 sts wr hee es Now: State Strmm Pit... ccs cas doce es I 1860 8.73 4.09 
i eeeneme > ~eg A RN eer eet ere Southweetert: No. bo... nce. es ccc ees 1 1920 9. 36 3.62 
8 ne ear WRENS 5 inating ers Onl ceeatere Se aves MEGMOE INGe Be = 25. nica Saree ortteeedivecini 1 oe 1970 8.75 4.01 
A Vorage: OtmnumEn PIR CRONTERCthe 2.256 ccecid ty cies sin alee sade ww cre is ieee gluas faa eu cine sine one ae 3 1920 8.95 91 
Henryetta Bed 
ONS ROG 6 <ioicccccsic PEMODUMOROM § 6 ccc cram aced ca see see CGC MENG eee a ean ice ne ot etd ae 1 1960 9.34 1.59 
ORMAGIBG Os 6 5-555 6:50 5,0154 SRBEUROUCUE cia iiainle a oa nie ea ans OT RO SRE ay EEE Re rE 1 oe ree 2000 6.72 1.59 
Avensioe: of miiiiom ith PUOMEUONUA TIGERS ¢ ooo. oc leias) cci vie wo Sk ob 00 Bb alec y Sy ard piel Siaiwle Sid Dial ale Mbieate eum ew 2 1980 03 1.59 
Lehigh Coal Bed 
CORR io karen WA 5 i 4% Caremewemae ce wees Polson’ Motria: No: 9iiics.. occ cieccek 5 1950 2230 2120 12.89 4.56 
OT St ees ore WMATA goo har er ecard ere Boker ore Folsom Morris No. 8&..............0%: 5 1970 2240 2150 12.20 4.19 
WGAIE. Sons rahe s oie 1251 SRE een tecture error ire rca Pomon MOrvie NO. Ge oo. 6 oe seis ce bes 5 2110 2240 2190 9.30 3.76 
Avetage: Giieinien im Benre COM: 5.2.6: 685 cc jac seem cae ee ee wlde ese Mate e's Ode ae ae ted eietwealbere 15 2010 2240 2150 11.46 4.1 
Lower Hartshorne Bed 
Latimetic. 6240 1 2i.ds Adamson......... Pere re nace MGRMROTE NG Ge sos ode c 5 ic be oe eS 2 1920 1990 1960 3.21 .38 
LL ec RRM ees cisco a, The are en eas Hegel Teranigs NO. 40. oo oc cine cece cscs s 7 ; ; 
BeIDE@s 2. ceed MERINO sre Aes et ck omen eaoee ‘Eurmey Crock NO. 2... csctescenev en u 8 
OE) 01 GC ae ene WHR ice ow ex aaeewes Williams Leg Dias Cacnnnpar se eae gees 5 
Pattabun ge: 2.5: cues MI 8 oS pio de: Ono's, a OS ss. POUR lin Gere arial a feed Sis. 2 
PURDUE 5 <-,0:0(9:3-0:5'>:+ ENRON cigs. 6 265% cece s sco hd oes Blue Creek No. ye SERRE 2 
Pittabure, ... 055.255 NUMER NRUIOS oo ole since ols, teins Hooke Ketan NG. 8.0.0... vec seeeecece 2 
Pittaburg............-2-- RINE ors. 655 phe 'o-o. 5 dl mrare gr POGMMOMESINING. (Co.cc 506 660s nencenses u 
Pittsburg............ CCC Sree errr: Hoek: Tatand No. (Qe. os scence cus 5 
ee TOT EUR Ce ee eT ee 7 27 
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- Number ‘ Av erage Analysis 
te) Softening Temperature, Dry Coal, 
Samples Deg. F. le At of 
from : 
Locality, Bed, Etc. Mine Lowest | Highest | Average} Ash Sulphur 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
WESTERN REGION—OKLAHOMA—Continued , 
McAlester Bed 
County Town Mine 
Coal RMR cosa tee cece ea es Lehigh No. 8...... 1 ee oe 2160 11.66 3.92 
ee Alderson. . Rock Island No. 5. 10 2030 2290 2190 4.92 0.71 
Pittsburg MMI SOc as ewe eS eke Rock Island No. 38. 8 1950 2160 2090 5.28 0.56 
Pittsburg. TES on 5. Gack ewes eae Bolen-Darnall No. 4. 2 2200 2290 2250 5.39 0.87 
Pittsburg. . aN SS See nee rere I SOS a eae ie 6 2190 2270 | 2230 5.40 0.58 
Pittsburg. . Pittsburg... McAlester Edwards No. |........... 1 meee gs | 2180 8.97 3.38 
Average of mines in McAlester Bed..... ee Ge eke eee 28 2090 | 2250 | 2180 6.94 1.67 
McCurtain Bed j 
ae SN RIRRIS laa Wee wc aR peta Ree nrc nnn I Cas = os SecbGoe awnwreee 6 1990 2220 | 2110 6.92 0.84 
Panama Bed 
Haskell... . DAUOOUTEAIR 5. sin esis Blue Ridge No. 4. Zz 2130 2250 2190 6.13 1.01 
Haskell... MoO urtai ...... ....s005 Blue Ridge No. 5... 2 2100 2140 2120 7.49 0.9] 
AOeen is OED Ie PORN IOL..s 55 oases vacncdssc costs anew h aan soso dee eames 4 2120 2200 2160 6.81 1.46 
Stigler Bed 
Haskell. ..... Ll ee Turner “eed Pit ries 1 1940 4.00 0.64 
ae RN 3h ks hg che Strip Pit. k Pd ace Suet aero 1 2050 4.69 0.71 
Haskell...... Stigler. . REMI Sloe coss ial bose, SLE igre ie 1 2090 2.62 0.65 
LSS See DR a ee oo Old Slope... se 1 1920 8 09 3.60 
Haskell... . Tamaha. Strip Pit. 1 2250 6.25 3.95 
Ra OE CRI Th Te BI 6s ic 5 oS DS ohn 9 WS eRe EK SRO ORG 5 2050 5.13 1.91 
Upper Hartshorne Bed * 
Latimer Wilburton. Degnan-McConnell No. 5......... 4 2020 2340 2190 5.16 0.96 
Pittsburg... . uck. Ser CN ata SO NONE. oi oa ee dnwee eed oe 1 ya Ee 2200 4.78 1.68 
Pittsburg. .. Haileyville. . RRA AMOR ais 5 as 2 e265 ohne Zz 2090 2130 2110 8.50 1.86 
Asemns ch antes in Tier Tiare rs TONE sw ono s ask ois os ok paw HRS s FFF ee wre e aes 7 2060 2240 2170 6.15 1.51 
Miscellaneous Beds | 
a ae ‘ Bluejacket oo RO oT LTTE 1 2160 10.61 6.34 
Craig.. Estella. Boot Strip ELE ie SO ORES ok 1 2050 10.68 6.39 
Craig.. Vinita. Heldebrand Strip Pit........... 1 2110 10.51 6.83 
se a |. SRE PAA REID ERG, 5 a5 asv cece sans oss 1 + es 2040 12.33 6.06 
Haskell.. Whitefield............. Ligon —s yaa ae Eres 1 ee nie} 2000 2.62 1.44 
Le Flore.. MD rig ss shin Wisco Slope No. 3..... 2 2230 2300 2270 5.42 0.78 
Pushmataha.......... | SRE pita ance a Na Deny SE ome Jumbo. 5 2200 2510 2310 6.71 1. 63 
Rogers... 0 RSE Sy ccigte eetel ara Bese ae TAT et ee etn raa iret 1 ais a 2160 10.25 5.40 
Rogers... nS SESE REC OT SS RR eee eae ee 1 2230 5.10 0.89 
Sequoyah.. DMM ack boiclsr na CAA ate iets Sanne Bremeretal lo, ere 1 2170 5.76 1.82 
Wagoner.... Broken Arrow.... Arkansas ha weet ee 1 1960 7.25 2.75 
Wagoner.... Redbird aes at Kirk Strip Pit. oh 1 2080 14.21 6.79 
ARKANSAS 
Denning Bed 
re Denning ee SDRNTID I hes ocawieeancieis 3 2180 2230 2200 7.38 2.45 
“H artehorne Be .d 
Sebastian... Hackett. . Oe ECS SR fa oe ee ae 2 2310 2340 2330 17.30 1.59 
Sebastian... SS SS etc tare erin RIAN CINRE ID. cS oss cicignee beanie 1 ape nde 2090 11.27 1. 
Sebastian.... LS OS Sere. SSS Go POE | eae enn ere 1 yee i oe 2000 10.07 0.82 
Sebastian... MRMPIPEIMNENM aia AG cig 6 Niele oa as Central No. 6. a 2060 2120 2090 9.60 2.01 
Sebastian... Jenny Lind. Jenny Lind No. 17. 1 ine Bobs 2110 9.70 1.42 
Average of mines in Hartshorne Bed...... en ere ee yee ers 9 2190 2230 2120 11.5 1.40 
Paris Bed 
Logan..... SUED ca inn nba bicsc eka awiener ram Nar Tiss cass oes 3 2130 2160 214¢ 10.12 3.28 
" Shinn Basin Bed 
icc g aragha tncibiers SEED Sox pre rs eG a ale MIND ost saiee naa won 1 2180 10. 36 2.23 
‘Miscollancous Be ds 
Washington........ West Fork.... Be aie hate ee Country Bank (bed unnamed)...... 1 ee ae 2150 10.30 2.00 
Washington........ PNDPEMID ic cusccncneesamanks Country Bank (bed unnamed)...... r 2020 2020 2020 10.73 3.41 
SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
TEXAS 
Santo Tomas 
a ee Dolores eat Dolores Bt eee 1 2590 19.89 247 
RS eee Laredo......... Santo Tomas.. 1 eats ee 2570 18.52 1.78 
Average of mines in Santo Tomas Bed............... eee cscs eee 2 2580 | 19.21 | 1.98 



































and the per cent. ash and sulphur in the dry coal are 
tabulated for each mine tested. Average values for 
each mine were computed from the individual samples, 
and from these values averages representing each bed 
were obtained. It is evident that the greater the num- 
ber of mines sampled the more representative are the 
average values for the beds. This should be kept in 
mind as in some instances the average values given 
for the beds represent only a few mines and are then 
not truly representative of the coal bed. 

The point taken as the softening temperature is 
that at which the ash, when molded into solid triangular 
pyramids #? in. high and } in. wide at the side of the 
base, and mounted in a vertical position, has fused 
down to a spherical lump. Points at which the tips 





of the cones first fuse, and at which the ash has become 
very fluid, are also taken and serve mainly as an 
indication of the viscosity of the melting ash; however, 
these values are not tabulated in the table. 

In general the softening temperature of coal ash from 
the various coal fields of the United States ranges 
from 1900 to 3100 deg. F. For convenience in discus- 
sion, the order of fusibility of ash may be expressed 
by subdividing this range of softening temperature 
into three groups as follows: Class 1, refractory 
ashes, softening above 2600 deg. F.; class 2, ashes of 
medium fusibility, softening between 2200 and 2600 
deg. F.; class 3, easily fusible ashes, softening below 
2200 deg. F. 

The softening temperature of the ash from the 
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Interior Province coals is uniformly low. With the 
exception of the Santo Tomas bed in Texas and the 
No. 4 bed in Indiana, all the average fusibility values 
of the various beds are found in class 3 (1900 to 2200 
deg. F.). There is no such variation among the beds 
as was found in the coals of West Virginia, where 
all three classes of fusibility are well represented. It 
is interesting to note that the class 3 beds of West 
Virginia which show low softening temperatures com- 
parable to the Interior Province coals are those in the 
Monongahela, Conemaugh and Allegheny series, these 
coals being the uppermost coals of West Virginia and 
geologically the youngest. Most of the class 1 and 2 
coals occur in the lower and older beds of the Pitts- 
ville series. 

The uniformly low softening temperature of the ash 
from the Interior Province coal is unquestionably due 
to the quite general distribution of pyrite, calcite and 
frequently gypsum in the coal beds of this region. The 
percentage of iron and lime in the ash is usually quite 
high. In general it might be said that individual mines 
producing lower sulphur coal than the average sulphur 
values given for the bed in which they occur also gave 
higher fusibility of ash than that indicated by the aver- 
age value for the bed. 

As may be expected, samples from the same mine will 
give ash varying in fusibility due to the difference in 
the composition of the ash-forming constituents in- 
cluded in the sample. This variation of fusibility of 
samples of coal from the same mine in the Interior 
Province is not large, averaging only 140 deg. F. in 
the mines represented in the table. Only in a few 
instances does the difference between the lowest and 
highest softening temperatures of a number of samples 
collected from the same mine exceed 300 deg. F. The 
majority of mines gave samples coming within the aver- 
age difference of 140 deg. F. between the lowest and 
highest values. 


Novel Coal Cake Developed and Used at 
the Western Front in France 


Under the title of “Homemade Fuel,” a process for 
the utilization of anthracite dust was described in the 
Sept. 5, 1918, issue of Coal Age. This was a wartime 
suggestion. In the Oct. 18, 1918, issue of the Colliery 
Guardian there is described a similar method developed 
and used in the actual theater of war on the Western 
front. Considerable interest attaches to this latter 
scheme as it has in view the utilization of anthracite 
and other coal dust; the coal cake (called the Ablain 
coal cake) is made in a simple mold by hand, the 
particulars of which were furnished by Col. R. Standen. 
This coal cake is composed of a mixture of coal dust 
and either clay or chalk, compressed into perforated 
cylindrical cakes, measuring about 34 x 2 in., or 23 x 
1? in. For some months past these cakes have been in 
use by a portion of the British armies in France. The 
material used was obtained from adjacent coal mines 
and was mixed in the proportion of two-thirds coal dust 
to one-third binder. Satisfactory results have also been 
obtained with four-fifths ground Welsh steam coal and 
one-fifth of either of the binders mentioned. Charcoal 








‘Selvig, W. A.: Fusibility of Coal Ash from West Virginia coals ; 
Coal Age, Vol. 15, No. 1, 1919, pp. 12-16. 
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powder has also been used, a mixture of three-fifths 
charcoal to two-fifths binder being employed. 

The mold used in this process is illustrated in the 
diagram. It consists of a cast-iron shell with the rigid 
handle B and the movable ejecting plate C, the latter 
being operated by the handle E. The central tapered 
core D is attached to the mold and makes the perfora- 
tion in the coal cake; this core also helps to compress 
the mixture in the mold. To prepare the mixture for 
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the mold, the coal dust is mixed with the binder and 
sufficient water is added to make a stiff mass; this mix- 
ture is then spread out to the desired thickness. The 
mold is pressed into the prepared layer; when the mold 
is withdrawn the compressed cake is ejected by means 
of the handle £. This device is primarily intended for 
domestic users who have a surplus of coal dust which 
they are unable ordinarily to utilize. It is for use ona 
small scale and during times of scarcity of fuel, or when 
coal is high in price. It might offer suggestions to 
those living near accumulations of coal dust. 


California Coal That Is Rich in Oil 


For many years lignite mined near Ione, Calif., has 
been used as fuel, though it contains a large quantity 
of moisture and therefore does not burn very well. 
Recently, however, on account of its resemblance to 
some oil shales that are apparently similar to cannel 
coals, this lignite has been tested by the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, to deter- 
mine whether it would not yield oil on destructive 
distillation. The results of the tests show that the 
best of the lignite, when destructively distilled, will 
yield 62 gal. of oil to the ton and, as a byproduct, at 
least 18 lb. of ammonium sulphate, which is a valuable 
fertilizer. This lignite is remarkably “fat.” Although 
it contains 46 per cent. of moisture, analysis made by 
the Bureau of Mines shows that it contains also 31 per 
cent. of volatile matter and 16 per cent. of fixed carbon. 
The ash amounts to only 7 per cent., and the heating 
value is 6060 B.t.u. Although the bed containing this 
lignite does not appear to underlie a large territory, it 
is doubtless destined to receive attention sooner or 
later as a possible source of oil and gasoline. 
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Lubrication of Air Compressors 


By H. V. CONRAD 


Secretary, Compressed Air Society, New York 





SYNOPSIS —The oil for lubricating air-com- 
pressor cylinders should have a body of such 
weight as will separate the parts that have rela- 
tive motion. It should carbonize but little if at 
all. Asphaltic base oils give a fluffy carbon, 
while a hard and adherent carbon is formed by 
those of paraffin base. Oils of high flash point 
are likely to produce carbon deposits. The author 
discusses rate of feed and carbon-cutting meth- 
ods and concludes with some remarks on steam- 
engine lubrication. 





to be satisfactorily lubricated when friction is 

reduced to a minimum and when the carboniza- 
tion of the oil is eliminated as far as possible. If 
friction is to be avoided to a proper degree it will be 
necessary to choose an oil having sufficient body to 
sustain the weight of the moving parts and so form 
a seal between the rings of the piston and the walls 
of the cylinder. But the oil must not be so viscous as 
to absorb power needlessly. 

The oil used in air cylinders apparently is always 
subject to a certain carbonization. It is well, however, 
to state just why that carbonization should be reduced 
to the lowest limits possible. The reasons are as fol- 
lows: The deposits of carbon resulting from the car- 
bonization of the oil accumulate on the cylinder valves, 
on the cylinder passages, in the pipes, and eventually in 
the air receiver. 

In the early stages of their formation they are sticky, 
‘out they become hard and flinty later. These carbon 
accumulations cause sticking or incomplete closing of 
the valves which, in consequence, fail to act properly. 
This is probably the chief objection to the carboniza- 
tion of the oil used in the cylinder. 

The formation of excessive carbon deposits is likely 
to be due to any one or more of the following causes: 

1. The ill-advised use of an oil, such as a steam- 
cylinder oil, which easily decomposes in the heat of 
the air cylinder. 

2. The use of oils of too great a viscosity—commonly 
referred to as “too heavy oils.” These do not atomize 
readily and therefore remain too long upon the hot cyl- 
inder walls, thus baking down to sticky carbon de- 
posits. 

3. The use of too much oil, which has the same effect 
as the use of too heavy an oil as far as the carbon- 
ization is concerned. 

4. The failure to provide a proper screen over the 
air intake of the compressor, thus allowing free en- 
trance of dust. 

Not only does carbonization cause a sticking of valves 
and a choking of air passages, but it menaces the 
equipment with possibilities of fire. Carbon particles 
torn loose from such deposits may become incandes- 
cent from causes against which the manufacturers 
of the compressor cannot provide. If these incandes- 


P SHE cylinders of air compressors can only be said 


cent carbon particles happen to come in contact with 
“oil-vapor” given off by the lubricating oil, a fire may 


possibly be started the menace of which would be small 
or large, depending upon how much carbon had been 
allowed to accumulate in the compressor and in the 
piping leading to the receiver. If these parts are kept 
properly cleansed at all times there should be no danger. 
Oil vapor is given off from a lubricating oil at a cer- 
tain temperature cailed its “flash point,” just as steam 
rises from water at a certain temperature. 

To a large extent the lubricant for an air cylinder 
should be selected with reference to the cylinder tem- 
perature it must withstand. Knowing the air pressures 
the temperatures in the cylinder at the end of the com- 
pressor stroke may be ascertaiied with fair accuracy, 
as shown in Table I both for single-stage and two- 
stage (or compound) compression,’ the free air being 
assumed to enter the cylinder at 60 deg. Fahrenheit. 








TABLE I. CYLINDER TEMPERATURES AT &ND OF PISTON STROKE 





Final Temperature, 


Air Compressed to 
Two Stage, F.° 


Finai Temperature, 
a Gage Pressure, Lb. . 


Single Stage, F. 


10 145 

20 207 

30 255 

40 302 

50 339 188 
60 375 203 
70 405 214 
80 432 224 
90 459 234 
100 485 243 
110 507 250 
120 529 257 
130 550 265 
140 570 272 
150 589 279 
200 672 309 
250 749 331 





The temperatures given in Table I will not always 
occur in actual practice, for the water jackets of the 
cylinders and radiation from the surfaces will tend to 
lower the temperature at the higher pressures. At 
a pressure of 50 Ib. and lower, the heat is quite likely to 
be greater than that given if che compressor is run at a 
high speed and is not water-jacketed. 


RELATION OF -FLASH- POINT TO CYLINDER TEMPERATURE 


The natural inference of the reader, after noting the 
temperatures in Table I, is that he must select an air- 
cylinder oil of a flash point just above the maximum 
temperature commonly encountered within the air cyl- 
inder. As a matter of fact, this is not so. 

The air-cylinder temperatures are useful because they 
aid us in selecting an oil which will resist breaking 
down into carbon when used in the lubrication of the 
cylinder. Such temperatures cannot be used as in- 
dicating the highest allowable flash point for a lubricant 
safe to use in the air cylinders. 

In general, for average conditions, the oil should be 
a pure mineral oil of medium body and of the highest 
quality. It should not be compounded with fixed oils, 
such as those of animal or vegetable origin. It should, 
moreover, be carefuliy filtered in the final process of 
manufacture, Still a range of composition is neverthe- 
less permiscible in lubricants used for the lubrication 
of air compressors. 

A distinction must be made between oils having 4 
paraffin base and those having an asphalt base. Some 
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lubricant manufacturers claim that one class of oil is 
«s desirable as another for the lubrication of the cyl- 
‘nders of compressors provided that both of them in the 
process of manufacture have been properly filtered so as 
to remove all carbon-forming elements. If, however, 
any carbon should be formed by the asphaltic base oils 
it will be of a light or fluffy nature, whereas that formed 
by oils having a paraffin base will be adhesive, hard and 
flinty. 

To aid the operator in specifying what qualities 
should be possessed by a lubricant for average duty in 
air cylinders, Table II is given. I would suggest that 











TABLE iI PHYSICAL TESTS OF PARAFFIN-BASE OILS 
Minimum Average Maximum 
Gravity, Bé........ 28to 32deg. 25 to 30 deg. 25 to 27 deg. 
Flash point, open 


CURDS 0.0 + scee. Soto 400 deg: PF. 
Fire ghee ee 425 to 450 deg. F. 
Viscosity (Saybolt) 


400 to 425 deg. F. 
450 to 475 deg. F. 


425 to 500 deg. F. 
475 to 575 deg. F. 


at 100deg. F..... 120to 180 sec. 230 to 315 sec. to 1500 sec. 
0) ) Ra eee Yellowish Reddish Dark red to green 
Congealing point 

(pourtestdeg. F.) 20to 25 deg. F. 30 deg. F. 


35to 45deg. F. 





those oils which have ranges such as are described 
under the column marked “Minimum” should be used 
for light duty where low pressures and temperatures 
will be encountered. Any paraffin-base lubricant in- 
tended for use in “standard air compressors” should be 
within the ranges set forth under the column marked 
“Average.” The following types of machines are classi- 
fied as “standard air compresscrs”’: 

1. Low-pressure machines compressing air to 100 lb. 
or less. These may be either small-sized single-stage 
units or larger-sized compound machines. 

2. High-pressure machines which are constructed 
with the proper number of stages, so that no excessive 
temperatures are ever reached. 

In other words, the lubricant which can find its ap- 
propriate place in the column marked “Average” (Table 
II) is always recommended unless a compressor manu- 
facturer specifies in his literature that an oil of high 
flash point should be used to meet conditions peculiar 
to his machines. It is thus obvious that it is never 
necessary that a lubricant should possess a flash point as 
high as 500 deg. unless abnormal conditions of high 
temperatuye prevail. Oils of so high a flash point have 
an unusual tendency to produce the carbon deposits that 
we are so anxious to avoid. 

The asphaltic-base lubricating oils are considered 
separately for the reason that the lower limit of gravity 








TABLE III. PHYSICAL TESTS OF ASPHALTIC-BASE OILS 





Maximum 
19.5 to 20.5 deg. 


330 to 375 deg. F. 
385 to 440 deg. F. 


Average 
19.8 to 21 deg. 


315 to 335 deg. F. 
370 to 400 deg. F. 


Minimum 
Gravity, B6........ 20 to 22 deg. 
Flash point, open 
_CUDi....-.000.06 SOR taee Geog. Fr. 
oe ee ea ee 360 to 380 deg. F. 


bevy F (Saybolt) 


at 100 deg. F..... 175 to 225 sec. 275 to 325 sec. 475 to 750 sec. 
COME: 2c. Sao oe: Pale yellow Pale yellow Pale yellow 
Congealing point 
—0 deg. F. —0 deg. F. 





stated in Table II—namely, 25 deg. Bé.—eliminates this 
antire group from consideration, which is not the inten- 
tion of this article. As a guide for the selection of suit- 
able oil, Table III is given. In general, the recommen- 
dations of Tables II and III cover the situation as well 
as possible. Special cases will, of course, require in- 
vestigation and special consideration before recommen- 
dations are made. 
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The quantity of lubricating oil to feed to the air 
cylinders of compressors cannot be stated in exact 
terms. This is because of the varying viscosity of dif- 
ferent oils, the heat of compression and the size of the 
cylinder. It may be stated in general, however, that, 
after the cylinders have acquired smooth and polished 
surfaces, the quantity should be reduced to the lowest 
limit, to avoid the possibility of the accumulation of 
carbon and sooty deposits. The basis of quantity given 
in Table IV is recommended, subject to modifications. 

It should be carefully noted that the results in the 
last column of Table IV are based on the assumption 
that, under average conditions of temperature and with 
the usual range of oil viscosities, a pint of oil will 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR FEEDING SOAP SUDS INTO AIR 
DISCHARGE TO CUT CARBON DEPOSITS 


average about 16,000 drops. The figures are offered 
merely as a rough guide. Every individual must exer- 
cise his own judgment in modifying them wherever his 
working conditions are unusual. 

A leading authority on compressor engineerirg con- 
tributés the following: ‘The best way to determine the 
proper amount of lubrication is to take out the valves 
from time to time and examine the cylinder. All parts 
should feel oily. If they feel dry, the lubricators should 
be adjusted to feed a little more oil, whereas if oil lies 
in the cylinder or its parts, the quantity fed by the 
lubricators should be reduced. By thus examining the 
machine a few times the proper amount of ary par- 
ticular lubricant under the conditions of operation can 
be determined. It is better to use this method of de- 
termining the number of drops needed than to adopt, 
without experiment, any number of drops prescribed 
by authority for any given oil and conditions. This is 
a better way to finally determine the quantity of oil 
required than by adopting, without this experimenting, 
any predetermined number of drops.” 

The best of lubricating oils will cause the deposit of 
enough carbon in the compressor system to necessitate 
periodical cleansing. For the removal of carbon, the 
machine operator should confine his efforts to the use 
of soapsuds. A good cleansing solution is made of 1 
part soft soap to 15 parts water. About once a week 
the suds should, for a few hours, be fed into the cyl- 
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TABLE IV. QUANTITY OF AIR-CYLINDER LUBRICANT REQUIRED 
PER 10-HOUR DAY 
= 1 2 5 ~ = a Ba E 
> £ es Be & 2 z a EBa 
OC, RE #F BA Use =e oS e-fe 
ss SCS 85, @. BSS2, O8 S2 SO & ES 
es 3. $7% gh sFES 22 gx 38 ge° 
my ok Os te 25 cy $2 3 ra) we & a & 
AS S85 285 22 pend §2 FS gh Zoe 
8 8&8 120-344 718 1 600 718 0.0375 
12 12x12 320 408 1230 2 1200 © 613,—S «0.0750 
18 18x18 880 496 23404 2400 585 0. 1500 
24 24x24 1730550 450 6 3600 75 0.2250 
30 30x30 + ©«©62940 «= 600's«4700—t—é«*#B’ 4800 590 0. 3000 
36 ©. 36x36 «4550 644s 6070Ss«s10'—(s«i000-—s«607 3750 
42 42x42 6700 696 7690 12 7200 633 0.4500 


Figures of last column are based upon an estimated 16,000 drops per pint of 
oil at 75 deg. F. 





inders in place of oil, either by means of a hand pump 
or through the regular lubricater. 

The suds should be fed about ten times as rapidly as 
oil. The cleanliness of the air valves when inspected, 
as they should be periodically, will indicate whether 
greater or lesser applications of the soapsuds should 
be made. After using soapsuds, open the drain cock 
of the air receiver (and of the intercooler in the case of 
compound machines) to draw off any accumulated 
liquid. Before shutting down the machine, oil should 
be used for at least a half hour so as to prevent the 
rusting of the cylinder and its fittings. Never use 
kerosene, gasoline or. lighter oils in an air cylinder for 
any purpose whatever, because of their volatile nature 
in the presence of heat. 

It often happens that oil, carbon and other foreign 
matters are deposited in the lines through which the 
air is discharged and also in the air receiver. A prac- 
tical method of cleaning these is shown in the illustra- 
tion, where a receptacle made of 6-in. pipe is shown set 
on top of the discharge pipe. The diagram shows plainly 
the construction and what the different parts represent. 

If, while the compressor is running, a mixture of 1 
Ib. of lye and 18 lb. of water is passed into the dis- 
charge line at the rate of 60 or 70 drops per minute, this 
will eat out all the carbon which has accumulated on 
the surface of the pipe and in the receiver; and if the 
blow-off valve on the receiver is open, all this foreign 
matter will be discharged therefrom. This cleansing 
solution can be used every month or two, the frequency 
of its application depending on the amount of carbon 
that may be deposited in the receiver. 

Steam cylinders should be furnished with about four 
times as much oil as air cylinders, because the oil in 
the former case is constantly being washed away by 
the steam. Of course, conditions vary and make the 
ratio somewhat variable. 

A pint of steam-cylinder oil will furnish from 5000 
to 8000 drops, the number depending on the viscosity 
of the oil. Taking an average of about 6500 dreps and 
assuming that four times as much oil is needed as for 
air cylinders of the same size working at the same 
piston speeds as given in Table LII, the quantities of 
oil which should be fed to steam cylinders are given i 








TABLE V. NEEDED OIL FOR STEAM-CYLINDER LUBRICATION 





Number of Drops Size of Cylinder, Number Pints Oil 


Needed per Minute in In. Needed per 10 Hours 

4 8x 8 0.4 
8 12x12 0.75 

16 18x18 > 

24 24x24 2:25 

32 30x30 3.0 

40 36x36 3.75 

48 42x42 4.5 
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Table V. The figures are approximate only, and will] 
vary with the steam conditions, the kind of oil used and 


-its method of introduction into the steam; also with 


the boiler compound carried by the steam into the 
cylinder. When the operator of an air compresscr suc- 
ceeds in obtaining lubricating oils that are giving satis. 
factory results, he should be cautious about making « 
change to other grades, particularly if cheapening the 
cost is advocated by purchasing or selling agents. 

But if a change is decided on, the performance of 
the new lubricants should be most carefully checked up 
before damage can occur to the rubbing surfaces of 
the compressors, and care should be taken to see that 
no increased amount of deposit collects on the inside 
walls of the air receiver. 

The quickest way to solve the problem as to the use 
or rejection of any new air-cylinder lubricant safely and 
satisfactorily is to submit the matter to the local ex- 
perts of any reputable lubricating company and to be 
governed by their recommendations. This advice should, 
however, be based on the considerations mentioned in 
the foregoing statement. 





Use of Electric Power in the Mining 
of Anthracite Coal 


One of the big anthracite companies, committed to an 
electrical policy, is systematically distributing the va- 
rious power costs of operation at its plants. Much 
interesting information is thus obtained for compari- 
son with former steam costs for the same duty. In this 
connection a paper read before the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers by J. B. Crane is most timely. 
In this paper, Mr. Crane states a certain anthracite 
mine had meters installed for the different services for 
one year and the following average figures were ob- 
tained: 


Kw.-Hr. per Gross 


Operation Ton of Coal Produced 

Haulage BE ere SOC ne eR eee Te es 1a 
MERRIER xo vc roe ea ee eas 1.62 
POPAIBABO oe ouace'n ; ae 1.30 
Lighting (including charging station)... . . 0.12 
MR IIRMENE oC ora were cautayo rakes Rua ratcleeki ere elas 1.02 
Air compressor......... : 2.11 
Breaker... .. eee _ 4.75 

PRANNN 53 oro Sic Se ee 2°65 


in question and was doubtless selected as a plant pre- 
senting average conditions of cost of producing coal. 
If we assume 12 kw.-hr. per ton of coal produced, then 
there would have been required in 1917 (with a total 
anthracite tonnage of 89,720,982), if all the coal had 
been produced electrically, 1,076,652,000 kw.-hr. As a 
matter of fact 215,000,000 kw.-hr. were actually used in 
1917 in electrically operated anthracite mines from 
central station and mine plants. Thus 861,652,000 kw.- 
hr. is the balance which would have been necessary to 
produce the remainder of the anthracite electrically. 

In the mining and preparation of anthracite, reports 
have shown for years that some 10 tons of coal are 
required for power purposes for every 90 tons sent to 
market. Therefore in 1917, to produce the 89,720,982 
tons of coal, 10 per cent., or 8,972,098 tons, were burned 
under boilers. If we can produce 1 kw.-hr. from 23 Ib. 


of small anthracite in large power stations, then 961,- 
665 tons of coal would supply the 861,652,000 kw.-hr. 
noted in the preceding paragraph. Thus a saving of 
8,010,335 tons would be effected, and this amount of 
coal would be released for sale. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE PITTSBURGH STATION OF THE BUREAU OF 








MINES 


The New Pittsburgh Station of the 


Bureau of Mines—I 


By GEORGE W. HARRIS 
Editorial Staff, Coal Age 


and around the coal mines of this country, the 
hazardous nature of their labor demanding that 
they be safeguarded by every reasonable precaution. 
This necessity was long recognized, but it took a series 
of terrible mine explosions with attendant harrowing 
circumstances to emphasize the need of positive action. 
The history of coal mining in America furnishes 
a Striking illustration of the permanent benefit that may 
be brought about by disaster. The great loss of life 
following the explosion in an anthracite mine at Avon- 
dale, Penn., on Sept. 6, 1869, aroused public sentiment 
in that commonwealth to such an extent that legis- 
lative action begun at that time finally gave the state 
a set of mining laws and a system of inspection that 
brought great relief to both operator and miner. 
England, France, Belgium .and Germany all have 
established bureaus in their respective countries that 
are attaining most satisfactory results. Especially 
in France and Belgium was it necessary to surround 
the miner with every safeguard, as here are notably 
deep mines and gaseous coal seams; yet the death rate 
among the miners of these countries was far below 
that of our own country, in which an average of 34 
men per 1000 employed were killed in mines in 1908. 
The Bureau of Mines was organized by its first 
director—the late Dr. J. A. Holmes—who also planned 
the new building that is the present home of the 
Pittsburgh station. It is particularly appropriate that 
the field headquarters of the Bureau should be located 
in Pittsburgh, the center of the greatest coal and 


Tie quarters of a million employees labor in 





coke and iron and steel section of the country. The 
new Pittsburgh station building is located in the 
Schenley Farms district, in the technical and educational 
atmosphere of the city. The property of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology abuts on the south and east; 
the extensive building that houses the library and 
other benefactions of Andrew Carnegie lies to the 
west; on the crest of a not distant hill, a little to the 
north of west, is the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Mellon Institute. 

The Pittsburgh station building is shown in perspec- 
tive in Figs. 1 and 2, and the plans of the various 
floors are given in Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6. The architecture 
is severely plain and businesslike, with an ornamental 
doorway at the main entrance on the north elevation 
(see Fig. 1). The main station building somewhat re- 
sembles the letter H, consisting of a longitudinal central 
building and two transverse wings, as may be seen in 
the illustrations. This building has only recently been 
taken over by the Bureau, accessory plant has not com- 
pletely emerged from the construction period and the 
laboratory work is being reorganized and systematized ; 
war work that has been carried on at the station is 
being wound up and preparations are being made to 
carry out the plans considered when the building was 
authorized. 

The nature of much of the work done at the Pitts- 
burgh station demands that the building containing 
the laboratories and workshops be substantial and of 
fireproof construction; furthermore, valuable records 
and results of years of research, also the samples stored 
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here, all dictate that there be a practical elimination 
of the fire risk. The building was therefore built with 
this in view. Imitation granite forms the side walls to 
the first floor, above which is reinforced concrete faced 
with buff brick; the floors are tile and concrete overlaid 
by hardwood in the offices and some of the laboratories; 
the partitions are of gypsum block. The main building 
corridors have floors of stained cement and marble 
mosaic. A slate roof caps the structure. 

The dimensions of the Pittsburgh building suggest 
roominess. The central part of the station measures 
59 x 240 ft., and each of the east and west wings 
is 46 ft. wide and 211 ft. long. The central portion 
and east wing were laid out for special allotment of 
rooms for certain work to be done; the west wing was 
made with rooms communicating, which permits of 
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and artificial gas, also electrical current. In connection 
with the Pittsburgh station laboratory considerable 
thought was given to the service problem. All main 
service pipes and electrical wires come into the base- 
ment of the building in a tunnel which continues under 
the basement corridor; from here the pipes pass through 
a vertical shaft up to the first and second floors. Under 
the first and second floor corridors are concrete passages 
connecting with the pipe shaft, and service mains ex- 
tending the length of the building are run through these 
secondary passages. Special provision is made for branch 
pipe lines; 2 x 12-in. joists are in position under the 
wooden fioor at right angles to the corridors, and branch 
pipes and wires are readily carried from main lines 
between these joists, up through the floor to the labora- 
tory tables or benches. Drains from the benches and 








FIG. 2. 


their being used as a suite or individually. The central 
portion of the building is mainly given over to adminis- 
trative officials and affairs; the east wing is distinctly 
the chemical section and contains the various labora- 
tories and offices; the west wing is appropriated largely 
by the mechanical department, the entire basement 
eventually constituting a mechanical laboratory that is 
open to the level of the second floor. Over this latter 
laboratory are smaller laboratories and the offices of 
the mechanical and electrical sections. 

Some authority has stated that a chemical laboratory 
should include pipes with a building constructed around 
them. The significance of this comment is evident to 
the initiated and should be plain to anyone when it is 
known that a modern laboratory service often includes 
hot and cold water, compressed air, vacuum and natural 


GENERAL VIEW OF BUREAU OF MINES BUILDINGS, 








LOOKING NORTH 


sinks are carried to vertical risers of acid-resisting fiber 
pipe leading down to a terra cotta drain in the basement 
tunnel. 

The efficient and thorough ventilation of a laboratory, 
especially the hoods, is most important. This feature 
of the station chemical laboratory has been most satis- 
factorily worked out and was put to a severe test 
recently. In the war-work investigations of gas masks 
and respirators, some powerful poison gases were used; 
and their complete and direct removal from that part of 
the building where they were used was most imperative. 
The ventilating system of the laboratories of the entire 
wing includes four vertical flues equally distributed 
along the length of the building and connecting with 
all hoods by galvanized-iron air ducts painted inside 
with an acid-proof preparation. These vertical flues 
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extend to the loft over the chemical wing; here fans 
exhaust the fumes from the laboratory and force them 
out of the building through four vents in the roof. 
The basement of the chemical (or east) wing is 
largely given up to storage of unused equipment, petro- 


leum products and coal samples. A great number of 
coal samples have been taken from seams in mines 
throughout the country, and all these have been care- 
fully preserved, making a valuable collection. In time 
they cannot be used for B.t.u. determinations, but for 
some purposes such as ash-fusing tests they answer the 
same purpose as freshly gathered samples. Coal samples 
are prepared in the basement, and gas masks are tested 
in a special gas chamber fitted up for the purpose. The 
disposition of other space is indicated on the plans. 

On the first floor of the center building are the offices 
of the administrative and clerical forces. In the bay 
is an auditorium capable of seating 228 persons; it is 
at the service of the mining and scientific public at 
any time, upon application. The stage is equipped for 
lantern slide, moving picture and demonstration work 
of various kinds. The conference room on this floor 
is also available for small gatherings of scientific or 
technical men. The appointments of the room are in 
keeping with the purposes for which it was designed. 
The accompanying floor plans clearly note the uses to 
which the space on the second and third floors is put. 

The mechanical laboratory takes up the whole floor 
space in the basement of the west wing. It is one 
large open room and of a height equal to the basement 
and first floor rooms in the center building and east 
wing. This laboratory is equipped for all kinds of 
mechanical work or testing. The floor is cement. On 
one side of the room provision will be made for a run 
of over 200 ft. in length on which rope tests and 
experiments can be made. On the other side of this 
laboratory is a service tunnel just below the floor level; 
connecting with the tunnel and at right angles to it 
are six cross trenches; the latter are 2 ft. deep and 
3 ft. wide. The tunnel and trenches carry the service 
pipes and wires, which thus are distributed convenient 
for use at any part of the laboratory. At present the 
north end of the mechanical laboratory is used as a 
temporary machine and carpenter shop; the south end 
is now occupied by the ordnance department, which is 
conducting physical examinations of metals. The plan 
of the second floor of the west wing is self-explanatory 
as to disposition of space. 

An important feature of the Pittsburgh station is 
the power plant that occupies the low building in the 
immediate foreground (see Fig. 2). The steam-gen- 
erating end of this plant is a temporary arrangement. 
wo Babcock & Wilcox boilers are set independently 
vith Sewell-type baffling; they are fired with Playford, 
type B, chain-grate, mechanical stokers that are 6 ft. 
wide and 10 ft. long. Another boiler—a 208-hp. Parker 
—is being erected, and this unit will be fired with an 
{ilinois, chain-grate, mechanical stoker, 5 ft. wide and 
10 ft. long. Pittsburgh seam screenings are fired under 
the boilers. 

A feed-water heating system is used, the tempera- 
ture of the city water being raised to about 210 deg. F. 
and then pumped into the boilers. The water is slightly 
hard and a Permutit water purifier system has been 
installed. Eventually the steam-generating plant will 
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be in an addition to this building, on the ground 
level. This new arrangement will permit of satis- 
factory mechanical handling of coal and ashes, At 
present this work is done partly by hand; the coal is 
shoveled by hand from a railroad car into a skip that 
runs up the inclined track (see Fig. 2) and dumps it 
into a bin. Further handwork is necessary in the boiler 
room to fill the stoker hoppers at the grates. This 
expensive work will be done away with in time. 

Electric current is generated in the center room of 
the power plant, first floor, by three 18 x 24-in. single 
Nordberg engines direct-connected to three-phase, 60- 
cycle, 440-volt, 200-k.v.a., revolving-field, General Elec- 
tric alternators. 

For ordinary service in the laboratories, 110- or 220- 
volt direct current is furnished by a 50-kw. Crocker- 
Wheeler motor-generator set—a synchronous motor in 
control and a 110- and a 220-volt direct-current gen- 
erator being mounted on either side; all this apparatus 
is mounted on a common base. For direct-current 
circuit-breaker and switch tests, a direct current of 
220 volts is supplied by a De Laval turbo-generator set; 
the turbine driving two 220-volt, 110-kw., direct-cur- 
rent generators. 

In the east end of the power building is the fuels 
laboratory. Tests will be made here soon on house- 
heating boilers, to determine the heating value of coal 
in terms of wood. This problem is of practical interest 
outside of army circles. Under the first floor of the 
power building are pipe and wire galleries and also rooms 
for apparatus accessory to the machinery and steam 
plant above, such as a pressure oil-circulating system 
and soon. The main building of the Pittsburgh station 
is heated by exhaust steam from the engines in the 
power building; and the steam mains go from one build- 
ing to the other through a tunnel. 

The building shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is the first 
of a group; others are contemplated, and construction 
is at present proceeding during suitable weather on 
additions to the plant. A gallery for testing large ex- 
plosion-proof apparatus is being completed near the end 
of the chemical wing of the station; the structural 
steel frame of the gallery building is shown in Fig. 2. 
Adjacent to the gallery is to be a garage—the materials 
for the building are on the ground. The garage will 
house automobiles, mine rescue trucks and passenger 
cars for jitney service between Pittsburgh and the 
Bruceton experiment stations; this building will include 
a tire and repair shop. Plans are being completed for 
an explosives magazine designed to hold quantities of 
explosives temporarily stored here awaiting chemical 
analysis and tests. 

By referring to Fig. 2 it is evident that the Bureau 
of Mines building faces one of the fine residential sec- 
tions of Pittsburgh. When the idea was suggested that 
this building be erected in the Schenley Farms district 
of the city, considerable opposition developed on the 
part of those owning homes here. To the average Pitts- 
burgher the thought of a mines building going up in 
their midst would be somewhat alarming. However, 
little difficulty was finally experienced in acquiring a 
fine site for the station, which bids fair to considerably 
enhance the prestige of the educational and technical 
reputation of the Iron City. 

(To be continued) 
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Governor Sproul Withdraws His Criticisms 
of the Anthracite Industry 





On Mar. 13 Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, 
much perturbed at the increased cost of anthra- 
cite, asked the Attorney-General to tell him what 
powers he had to inquire into the cost of anthra- 
cite. On Aug. 4 the governor, having assured 
himself that the price increase was justified, 
much to the credit of his reputation as an honest 
and fearless public servant, made the statement 
given below. 





the price of domestic sizes of anthracite coal 

at the mines, last month, I have given a great 
deal of time to the making of a businesslike personal 
‘nvestigation of the anthracite situation. In this I have 
received every codperation from the operators and from 
others interested in the question. I have made the 
investigation personally as a business man and as a 
state official rather than by utilizing the more ponder- 
ous implement of a legislative committee, because I 
was convinced that it was essential, in view cf the 
commercial interests involved, that decision should be 
given promptly. 


Sey the announcement of the proposed raise in 


Hap ACCESS TO ENGINEERS’ REPORTS 


In my inquiry I have had access to the reports made 
by the engineers and experts employed by the United 
States Fuel Administration. These reports are very 
complete and their determinations are recent and up 
to date. I have also had the sworn figures of the pro- 
ducing corporations, both the railroad operators and the 
independents, before me and have had the benefit of the 
advice and experience of some of those who assisted 
the Federal Fuel Administrator in his determinations. 

H. A. Garfield, the United States Fuel Administrator, 
when he relinquished active control over coal prices on 
Feb. 1 of this year, made a statement in which he said 
among other things: 

“Had the Fuel Administration’s active control over 
maximum prices on anthracite coal been continued the 
cost examination above referred to shows that it would 
have been necessary, on the basis of the present wage 
scale, to raise these maximum prices possibly as much 
as 50c. per ton above those last fixed by the Government, 
in order to prevent financial embarrassment and perhaps 
the closing of companies producing a substantial per- 
centage of the necessary anthracite output. Such a 
curtailment of production would evertually result in 
the demand exceeding the supply to such an extent as to 
increase the prices much higher than they would be if 
that supply was continued.” 

I am convinced that Dr. Garfield’s judgment in this 
matter was correct and that the action of the producers 
in announcing a gradual increase of 10c. a ton for five 
months, beginning May 1, is justified, considering all of 
the conditions confronting the trade. We are all anx- 


ious that the present wage in the anthracite regions 
be maintained, as this industry in one way or another 
affords employment and sustenance to almost one- 





tenth of our industrial population in Pennsylvania. It 
is also a fact to be thoroughly considered that only 
about one-eighth of the anthracite coal mined in Penn- 
sylvania is consumed in this state, the balance going out- 
side of the limits of the state. The Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministration’s experts showed that the cost of mining 
and preparing anthracite coal has increased 52 per 
cent., while the price at the mines has increased only 
30.5 per cent. 


WILLING TO COOPERATE 


Several of the larger independent operators and some 
of the so-called railroad interests were willing to de- 
fer the beginning of the increase until July 1, in- 
stead of May 1, had I so requested. I feared to insist 
upon this, however, as it would have meant a derange- 
ment in the trade throughout the entire anthracite- 
using section and would undoubtedly have worked hard- 
Ship upon operators and the throwing of many people 
out of work by preventing early buying of anthracite 
and its storage in cellars for next winter’s use. 

There has been a marked falling off in the production 
of coal during February and March, many mines being 
on short time and others closed. It would be dangerous, 
therefore, to delay the settlement of the question longer 
for the usual mining operations during the spring and 
summer would be reduced and a shortage in coal and 
consequently higher prices would result next winter. 
My feeling is that everyone who can do so should lay 
in coal now. 

There are other elements entering into the cost of 
anthracite coal at the homes of our people which need 
some sort of regulation and control. There are great 
inequalities in the railroad rates as planned by the 
Federal Railroad Administration, and, of course, a con- 
siderable part of the increase in the price of coal has 
been due to these increased rates for carrying domestic 
coal to the user. For instance, the freight rate to 
Reading is $1.90, although the haul from the Schuylkill 
region is but little over fifty miles, while the same rate 
prevails to Philadelphia, nearly sixty miles further. If 
our railroad situation is ever unscrambled and the state 
ever again‘has authority over its interstate business an 
investigation must be made to iron out these inequali- 
ties and give the people their rights in the matter. 


DISTRIBUTION CHARGE HIGH 


The charges for distribution, which were fixed at a 
very high figure during the extraordinarily severe 
winter of 1917-1918, when heavy snows and the worst 
weather in a generation made the handling of coal ex- 
tremely difficult, still remain in force in most places, 2!- 
though in some cities of the state reductions of as much 
as 50c. per ton have been made in the delivery charges. 
The dealers have their troubles, too, in increased ex- 
penses for labor and materials, but it would seem that 
there is generally room for reductions in the distribu- 
tion charges which will at least make up and perhaps ex- 
ceed the increase which is necessary at the mines. 

It would seem that there should be some continuing 
authority over the fuel situation to prevent runaway 
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markets, extortion and to maintain the trade on an 
equitable basis, fair to labor, producer, dealer and con- 
sumer. 

It would also seem that our larger communities might 
very well be given the right to establish coal markets 
for supplying their own citizens. Well conducted public 
fuel markets would likely be able to save the citizens of 
our larger communities as much as a dollar a ton upon 
domestic fuel coal. ; 

[It may be said for the retail dealers that their 
prices were probably kept up in anticipation of a heavy 
snowfall which would make such prices as they were 
charging wholly inadequate during the long period in 
which the snow might be expected to encumber the 
streets. No one knew till spring was well on its way 
that the weather would be mild.—EDITOR. | 





Instrument for Locating Entombed Miners 


The geophone, a listening instrument invented by the 
French during the war to detect enemy sapping and 
underground mining operations, and for the location of 
enemy artillery, is now being used by the Bureau of 
Mines as a possible aid in locating miners who have 
been entombed after a disaster. This instrument was 
further developed by United States engineers and is 
now used by the bureau according to plans drawn by 
these engineers. Alan Leighton, of the bureau, has 
charge of investigations being conducted with the geo- 
phone by the department with which he is connected. 

The instrument, though small, is essentially a seismo- 
graph, since it works on the same principle as the 
ponderous apparatus with which earthquake tremors are 
recorded. It consists of an iron ring about 33 in. in 
diameter; within the center of this ring is suspended a 
lead disk which is fastened by a single bolt through two 
mica disks, one forming the top and the other the 
bottom cover of the ring. Outside of each mica disk is a 
brass cap piece fastened with bolts to the iron ring 
and serving also to hold the mica disks in place. The 
top brass cap has an opening in its center to which is 
fixed a rubber tube leading to a stethoscopic earpiece. 

The geophone is simply an air-tight box in which is 
suspended a lead weight between two mica disks. In 
operation, if the instrument is placed on the ground and 
anyone pounds or digs in the vicinity, then energy is 
transmitted as wave motion to the earth and these earth 
waves shake the geophone case. The lead weight, on 
account of its mass and hecause of its being suspended 
between the mica disks, remains comparatively mo- 
tionless. Thus relative motion is produced between the 
instrument case and the lead weight, with resulting 
compression and rarefaction of the air in the instru- 
ment. This rarefaction and compression is carried to 
the ear drum by the rubber tube ard stethoscopic ear 
piece. It is customary to use two instruments, one for 
each ear. 

When the two instruments are used, it has been found 
that the sound is apparently louder from the instrument 
nearer the source of the sound. It is evident then that 
by moving the instruments around, a point can be found 
vhere the sound will be of the same apparent intensity 
in both ears. The direction of the sound is then 
on a perpendicular to the line connecting the centers 
of the two instruments either in front of or be- 
hind the observer. Further observation will show 
which side. Direction of sound is quite accurately de- 
termined in this way. The sound is not actually louder 
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in one ear than in the other, but the ear is capable of 
distinguishing the difference in time at which the 
sound arrives in the two instruments. 

The Bureau of Mines engineers have done consider- 
able experimenting with the geophone, determining the 
distance that different mining machines could be heard 
through clay, shale, coal and strata overlying coal beds. 
Measurements were also made of the energy required 
to be given to various tools that blows might be heard 
through definite distances of rock and coal. The shock 
waves resulting from the discharge of explosives were 
also investigated. To give some idea of the sensitive- 
ness of the instrument, it may be said that pounding 
with a pick on bituminous coal has been detected a 
distance of 900 ft. and the direction determined; pound- 
ing with a sledge has been heard as far as 1150 ft. 
These measurements were made in the Pittsburgh coal 
seam, which is somewhat harder than most other bi- 
tuminous coal beds. One interesting feature of the 
instrument is that the sound as transmitted to the ear 
is characteristic of the instrument producing the sound. 

It is thought that the geophone possibly will be of 
great value to mine rescue crews who may enter mines 
for exploration, and to locate miners who may have 
been entombed after a disaster. The distance at which 
sounds can be heard depends greatly on the character 
of the coal upon which a man is pounding; intervening 
rooms and entries seem to have surprisingly little effect 
in interrupting sound or in confusing the determination 
of direction. On the other hand, any wind blowing out- 
side the mine greatly interferes with the successful 
operation of the instrument on the surface. Futher- 
more, dust tends to dampen the transmission of sound; 
and since mine tracks often either rest on such material 
or are surfaced with it, sounds are not usually trans- 
mitted well by rails. The same is true of pipe lines 
which are buried in mine dust; however, when pipes 
are supported on ties or fastened to props, pounding 
on them can be heard great distances. Miners are well 
aware of this and frequently signal to the surface by 
hammering on pipe lines up shafts and slopes. 

After the bureau has completed its investigations, 
a course of instruction in the use of the geophone will 
be developed and recommendations will be made as to 
the best procedure for rescuers to follow when using the 
instrument, and also what entombed miners should do 
to assist toward their rescue. 





Wasted Fuel in Factories 


In most factories the ashes and waste from boiler 
and other furnaces carrying a variable amount of usable 
fuel is either taken to a common dump or is carted 
away without any attempt at recovery of the useful! 
portion, even sifting not often being done. In this way 
a loss of fuel occurs, and it would seem that decided im- 
provement could be effected in the treatment of both 
factory and domestic fuel wastes. 

Probably a combination of dry and wet senaration 
would give the best results, the material being graded 
and to some extent separated dry by means of screws, 
as in a coal washery, and afterward separated in wet 
jigging or other machines so far as the heavy waste 
is concerned. Metals and other material passing over, 
say a 2-in. mesh screen might well be hand sorted. 
Fine stuff below that passing a +-in. mesh screen could 
be left untreated. The result of treating the grades 
between }-in. and 2-in. would be fuel and waste. 
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Railroad Fuel Policy Still Subject of Much 


Acrimonious Debate 


Little progress has been made during the past week 
in the controversy over the purchasing policy of the 
Railroad Administration. The matter has been the 
subject of bitter discussions. Officialdom is divided, 
and there is a diversity of opinion among coal operators 
and steel makers. Director General Hines apparently 
is of the opinion that the low-cost mines can produce 
all of the coal that is needed at this time and is op- 
posed to adjusting prices so as to permit other proper- 
ties to operate. His view apparently is that the low- 
cost operations will absorb such labor as may be re- 
leased from higher-cost properties, to say nothing of 
the increased employment which would be made pos- 
sible if coal and steel costs were reduced. 

The National Coal Association has not replied to Di- 
rector General Hines’ last statement alleging selfish 
motives on the part of the coal operators. It is the 
intention not to dignify it with a reply. 





Investigation Bureau of Fuel Administration 
Will Cease Work on May 1 


The Bureau of Investigation of the Fuel Administra- 
tion will close out its work May 1. Any cases which 
may be pending on that date will be turned over to the 
legal division. When the Bureau began its work, there 
were 1800 jobbers of coal in the country. This number 
increased to 4800, largely as the result of the licensing 
system and the 15c. a ton addition to the price. 

Of that large number in the jobbing business, all 
but eighty have reported according to the regulations. 
An analysis of those eighty, however, shows that there 
were no intentional violations of the regulations. Most 
of the number is made up of those who expected to do a 
jobbing business but through failure to obtain coal did 
not actually handle any tonnage. 





More than 30 per cent. of the workmen in coal mines, 
it is believed, are non-resident aliens. This means that 
a large amount of work will fall to coal operators 
under the new revenue law, in which they are charged 
with the duties of withholding income tax at the source. 





The Government, on Apr. 9, filed its brief in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the 
United States vs. the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
The case, which has been in the courts since 1915, 
revolves around an alleged payment of rebates by the 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey to the coal company. 
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Some Interesting Comparisons in Prices 


of Basic Commodities 


How far the cost of living, for individuals and 
industries, has gone down or is iikely to go down is 
again brought to the fore by the announcement of a 


price readjustment for the steel industry. The new 
schedule of steel prices is interesting, not only for its 
actual figures, but for the results obtained from a 
comparison with prices ruling in January, 1914. before 
a world war became the main price factor. 

Such a comparison indicates that even under the 
new schedule steel prices show a tremendous increase, 
surpassing the advance in America’s other great basic 
commodity, coal, whether anthracite or bituminous. 

Here are figures for iron and steel, showing the 
percentage of increase in the present revised prices 
over those prevailing in January, 1914, the latter being 
taken from The Iron Age: 


January, March, Increase, 

Commodity 1914 1919 per Cent. 
Basic iron, gross ton............ $12.50 $25.75 106.00 
*Black sheets, RINE BE ic bias oak Sataraciees 1. 87 4.35 132.62 
Galvanized sheets, | eee 2.87 5.70 91.63 
SIR Sr rt ee oy ln oe eats 1.20 2.35 90.58 
Tin . ie we OR rere rar ene 3.32 7.00 110.84 
*Tank plates. . a etahetctcrs 1.20 2.65 120. 83 
OMB Sox ko pti ats oes ok s 1.54 3.25 111.03 
Wire rods, gross ton 25.50 52.00 103 92 
Billets, 4-in 20. 13 38 50 91.26 


Two additional comparisons are here given, the 1914 
figures being from records of steel concerns in Phila- 


delphia: 
*Shapes 1.20 2.45 104.16 
*L, ight rails, gross Pais cos. 22.00 54. 88 158.54 





* Products so marked enter largely into anthracite mining. 

As against this, anthracite, all sizes, averaged much 
less, comparing January, 1914, against March, 1919. 
The three standard domestic sizes—egg, stove and 
nut—illustrate this. White ash egg coal cost $3.75 at 
the mine in January, 1914, and $5.85 in March, 1919, 
an advance of 56 per cent.; white ash stove, then 
$4 at the mine, is now $6.10, an advance of 52.50 per 
cent.; white ash nut, the most popular size of all, 
which then cost $4.15 at the mine, is now $6.20, a 
gain of but 49.39 per cent. in a five-year war period. 

The percentage of increase, taking all hard coal, 
including steam sizes, would be much less than the 
figures shown above. The United States Government, 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, in the March issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, gives the advance in all Pennsylvania white 
ash coal since 1913 as 44 per cent. 

Bituminous coal, on the average, has likewise ad- 
vanced but 44 per cent. over 1913 figures, though of 
course certain grades advanced beyond that percentage; 
but coke was not so moderate. Connellsville furnace 
coke, sold for $1.85 in January, 1914, while it was 
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quoted at $4 for the week beginning Mar. 24, 1919, 
a gain of 116.2 per cent. 

Not only has coal been beaten out by steel, even 
using the present steel prices and ignoring the still 
higher quotations during the last two years or more, 
but food keeps mounting. Bradstreet’s index number, 
based on the wholesale prices of 31 foodstuffs, was 
$4.74 for the week ended Mar. 27, 1919, a gain of 9.7 
per cent. over the corresponding week last year, and 
comparing with $4.62 Feb. 27, 1919. 

Below are comparisons of food and cotton prices, 
just before the world war began and as of Mar. 27, 
1919. The former figures are from Government reports, 
and the latter from Bradstreet’s: 


July Mar. 27, Increase, 
Commodity 1914 191 per Cent. 
Reatee Gs 3 set ew ws hae eo eae $9. 219 $18.70 102.8 
WO ooo ois een te ne. 8.769 19. 38 121.0 
Flour, standard pat. <....<..60..0666- 4.594 11.95 160.1 
Butter, extra creamery...........-.. 32a .5925 119.4 
Grantlated SURAE. «ccc sc cecccce sees . 042 0905 115.4 
Cotton, WH: WHEN. <6. cc ci cans. 131 2830 116.0 





Will Put Price Stabilization Program 
Up to President Wilson 


Overshadowing all other matters in official interest 
during the past week has been the controversy between 
the Railroad Administration and the Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce over the matter of 
price stabilization. The discussions have been fol- 
lowed closely by all industries, as the concentration of 
buying power in the unified administration of all rail- 
roads has brought many industries face to face with a 
most serious situation. 

While the whole controversy has been waged around 
steel rails, it was really the coal operators who brought 
the question to a head. They declined to enter into any 
agreement with the Industrial Board until absolute as- 
surance could be given that the Railroad Administration 
would be a party to the agreement. A number of state- 
ments have been issued in the matter, but the one by 
George N. Peek, the chairman of the Industrial Board, 
is regarded here as being of unusual interest since it 
clearly outlines the issues in which so many industries 
are vitally interested. Mr. Peek’s statement, slightly 
abridged, is as follows: 

The Industrial Board was formed to carry out a per- 
fectly defined industrial policy to which the Government, 
represented by the President, the cabinet and the di- 
rector general, was fully committed. There is no am- 
biguity either in the record or in the minds of the people 
of the United States as to just what that policy is—it is 
to avoid industrial stagnation pending a return from war 
to peace prices, to start the wheels of industry, to give 
employment to labor, to reduce the cost of living, to in- 
sure prosperity. Neither is there any ambiguity as to the 
methods to be employed in accomplishing this end. A 
scientific study of costs of production is to be made. Upon 
these studies of costs, prices of basic commodities are to 
be determined which shall be as low as cost of production 
will permit, which shall squeeze out all speculative or op- 
portunist profit and upon which industry can commence 
operations without fear of any considerable drop in the 
market. This policy and this method are viewed by our 
people as the first constructive, comprehensive and direct 
attempt to reduce the cost of living. 

To the complete success of this plan, however, there was 
one absolute essential, that the governmental departments 
should express the confidence of the Government in the 
execution of this most important policy. Especially is this 
true in respect of steel rails, in the buying of which the 
Government, through its control of the railroads, consumes 
a very large percentage of the output. ; 

Considering the first of the Director General’s reasons 
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for refusing to accept the steel prices—that the Industrial 
Board has no right to impose a price on the Railroad Ad- 
ministration—the technical prerogative of the Railroad 
Administration must be and always has been cheerfully 
conceded by the Industrial Board. But presuming the Gov- 
ernment to have been committed to this important indus- 
trial policy the board feels that the Railroad Administra- 
tion is under a powerful, if not a compelling, obligation, 
either to have the governmental policy abandoned by the 
same source that announced it and to assume full responsi- 
bility for the inevitable effect of such a step, or to support 
the policy, or to demonstrate that the Industrial Board has 
failed in its function and that the prices announced by 
the board are not fair. 

This brings us to the second of the Director General’s 
reasons for his grave action—that “in his opinion” the 
prices are “too high.” The significance of this expression 
cannot be overlooked. 

A representative of the Railroad Administration is a 
member and a part of the board. Contrary to Mr. Hines’ 
impression, this representative did not maintain that the 
prices of steel generally were “too high.” He finally dis- 
sented only on the price of rails. That is not, however, 
the circumstances of greatest significance, which is that, 
throughout the discussion, from its earliest word to this 
latest pronouncement, the figures representing the costs 
of production were constantly available to the Railroad 
Administration’s representative, and the basis upon which 
conclusions have been reached has been repeatedly repre- 
sented to the advisors of the Director General and to Mr. 
Hines himself. Never have those figures been contested, 
never have additional or contradictory data been presented, 
never has the argument of the Railroad Administration 
been addressed to those figures nor to the conclusions 
drawn from them by the board. 

In fairness to the Railroad Administration it must be ad- 
mitted that, by using the full effect of its power of 
monopolistic buying it might secure a price on rails some- 
what lower than that announced by the Industrial Poard. 
The figures stand to prove, however, beyond all question, 
that such a price would be lower than production costs of 
any but one or two of the most highly organized, powerful, 
and lowest cost producers. For example, the pre-war price of 
rails was $30. The increase over pre-war costs of produc- 
tion, for the United States Steel Corporation, in direct labor 
alone, excluding labor in transportation, is reported by 
that corporation to be $19.48 per ton. The price approved 
by the Industrial Board on rails was $47, or $2.48 less than 
the increase of cost of labor alone would account for. 

The inevitable result of the use of the enormous buying 
power of the Railroad Administration to reduce any price 
would be to create a situation which would have to met in 
one of the following ways: (a) Increasing of the prices 
to the public, (b) throwing all railroad business into a 
monopoly of powerful producers, (c) reducing wages. 

In the opinion of the majority of disinterested men all 
of these results are highly undesirable and are, of them- 
selves, gravely inimical to industry and to the public wel- 
fare. These results alone are, however, of an importance 
relatively incomparable to the vastly greater harm in the 
frustration of the industrial policy of the Government and 
the forced return to the period of commercial and industrial 
stagnation. 

Doubtless the Director General is within his rights in 
insisting upon his technical prerogative to determine prices 
for himself, to exercise an arbitrary discretion in making 
that determination, and to use all the powerful means 
within his control to obtain the lowest possible prices on 
iron, steel and coal for railroad consumption. The board 
insists, however, that in the exercise of that right the 
Director General must assume full responsibility for all 
the results of the course he has chosen. 

It is not the opinion of the board that governmental or- 
ganization is such that important policies can be so lightly 
frustrated. The Railroad Administration’s refusal to ac- 
cept the steel prices puts a temporary check on the work 
of the board, but before abandoning the vital industrial 
policy which it represents, the board wil! see that the 
whole controversy is submitted to the President for final 
decision. 
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NEW APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT 























Portable Scoop Conveyor Does More Work 
with Less Manpower 


The new type of portable belt conveyor manufactured 
by the Portable Machinery Co., Inc., of Passaic, N. J., 
is an improvement over previous designs. The machine 
is operated either by electric motor or gasoline engine 
and is known as a scoop conveyor, because the conveying 
belt receives its material from a scoop that can be 
forced under or completely buried in the material to 








EFFICIENT CONVEYOR FOR HANDLING LOOSE MATERIALS 


be conveyed. It will handle coal at the rate of 1 to 
14 tons per minute, depending upon its size. 

The object sought is to provide a portable machine 
than can readily and easily be handled by one man for 
the purpose of loading and unloading, stacking and 
reclaiming loose materials such as coal, coke, ashes, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel. 

This conveyor has a wide range of application. In 
the accompanying illustration it is shown handling coal 
from a pocket to a wagon at a big saving in labor. It 
will also handle sacks, packages, boxes and various 
manufactured products. One man with this conveyor, 
it is claimed, will handle without difficulty loose mate- 
rials with greater speed than 6 to 12 men without it. 

It is highly important under present-day operating 
conditions to keep trucks moving, save demurrage 
charges and cut the cost of shoveling. A number of 
well-known coal concerns are already employing from 
one to six of these conveyors. 





Motor-Driven Shovels and Dragline: 


Equipment for Mine Work 


As a means to economy where electric power is avail- 
able, electrically driven shovels or draglines are used 
for stripping overburden, mining coal, excavating, 
dredging, reloading coal and coke, and similar work. 

The advantages arising from the use of the elec- 
trically driven shovel and dragline are as follows: 
Lower operating cost, especially when fuels are scarce, 
expensive or hard to transport; a smaller number of 
operatives are required; there is no water to supply 
line to freeze; no boiler or boiler troubles; no standby 


losses;. no smoke; no sparks; no objectionable noises: 
and more material can be handled. 

A complete line of shovel and dragline equipment that 
meets the especially severe service encountered in such 
work has been designed by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. Simplicity is one feature of 
the apparatus tending to give it reliability in operation 
without skilled and frequent attention. 

Both alternating- and direct-current equipments can 
be furnished. In general, the location of the shovels 
make alternating-current equipment preferable, because 
this current can be transformed economically. With 
the use of alternating-current motors the necessity 
of converting alternating to direct current is eliminated. 

Such motors are of the wound-rotor type capable of 
exerting powerful effort at the instant needed in the 
cycle of operation. Each motor is mounted on a heavy 
frame with a strong shaft and amply large well- 
supported bearings of the oil-ring type. The rotating 
part is of small diameter and consequently has a low 
flywheel effect, which permits rapid starts, stops and 
reversals. The motors have few wearing parts and 
require little attention except for an occasional oiling. 

The controllers are simple and compact, and are so 
designed and arranged that the operator can, by 
manipulating his master switches, cause the shovel to 
respond to his every wish with facility. By means of 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED SHOVEL REDUCES 
LABOR COSTS 


the protective features of the controllers the shovel 
or dragline can be operated at its maximum rate with- 
out injury to attendants or equipment, and without loss 
of time. Due to the ease and simplicity of control 


and the savings in power cost, through the use of the 
motor-driven shovel and dragline equipment, not only 
can more material be handled, but this at a lower cost 
per cubic yard. The standard equipment of the shovel 
and dragline consists of wound-rotor motors, magnetic 
contactors, master controller and transformer. 
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Adjustable Motor Anchorage 


For the purpose of adjusting motors of 20 hp. and 
over upon their bedplates the Adjustable Anchorage Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., has recently placed upon the market 
the adjustable anchorage here illustrated. The device is 
simple, reliable and positive. It is particularly advan- 
tageous for motors equipped with magnetic clutches, al- 
though it is useful on motor driving belts. Heretofore 








ADJUSTABLE ANCHORAGE FOR MOTORS 


motors have not infrequently been dowelled in place. 
Any change in location of a motor so positioned is diffi- 
cult, slow, and often entails injury or destruction to the 
concrete foundation. With this new device slight 
changes in the position of the motor may be readily and 
quick!y effected, the only tool necessary being a suit- 
able wrench. 





Experiments on a New Pump to Withstand 
Acidulous Mine Water 


Because of the exacting and adverse conditions under 
which mine pumps are operated, engineers and mining 
men are manifesting considerable interest in the out- 
come of certain experiments now being conducted by 
the Midwest Engine Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., on a 
pump of new design which is constructed from more 
resistant metal than is at present employed in mine 
pump-making. 

The new pump will be of the duplex, double-acting, 
power-driven plunger type, unusually rugged in con- 
struction and driven by helical instead of spur gearing. 
It is designed theoretically to withstand the most 
severe duty imposed by gritty and acidulous mine 
water 

Builders have long attempted to overcome the rapid 
deterioration in pumps arising from mine conditions. 
In the anthracite region especially an unusual amount 
of sulphuric acid is encountered in the mine water. 
Under these circumstances the life of the average mine 
pump is at best short. 

In view of this condition the experiments referred to 
are being conducted to develop a metal of such a com- 
position as to withstand deterioration due to acidulous 
water. Already a cast iron has been developed that 
shows a tensile strength as great as that of steel. 
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With this new pump the designers expect to provide 
a construction that will stand up against the abrasive 
effect of gritty and acidulous water and to secure vastly 
longer pump service than has been the rule with power 


models. 


Handy Portable Saw for Mine Use 


A light, portable and relatively cheap circular saw 
that can be connected to an ordinary lamp circuit, and 
which should prove a valuable asset in the mine car- 
penter’s shop, is shown in the illustration. The saw 
is operated by a 3-hp. General Electric motor fitted with 
ball bearings, and is capable of readily handling any 
wood up to 2 in. in thickness. In addition, it can be 
used for grooving lumber of any thickness. This saw 
should effect a considerable saving on routine work 
such as the irregular cuts necessary in some of the 
material going into mine cars and other construction. 

A novel feature of the saw is the arrangement for 
tilting it, together with the motor, at any angle which 
it may be desired to cut. The saw differs in this re- 
spect from most others of this type, which usually tilt 
the table itself, allowing the saw to remain stationary. 
One of the chief advantages of this arrangement is that 
it facilitates cutting long pieces that would have a 
tendency to slide off the table when this is not hori- 
zontal. The exact angle of the cut may be readily fixed 




















SAW WITH PROTECTING GUARD IN POSITION 


by turning the small handwheel. Once set there is no 
danger of the angle becoming deranged. 

In cutting grooves, the saw can also be raised or 
lowered to cut any depth up to 2 in. This is regulated 
by a small handwheel like that used for controlling the 
angle of cut. 

The saw shown has the shutter saw guard in posi- 
tion. As the material moves in to the saw, this is slowly 
moved back by an ingenious device, thus protecting the 
operator’s hands. The device also eliminates the 


catching of the tail end of the stock in the back of the 
saw. The tool is manufactured by J. D. Wallace & Co., 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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Prospect of High and Higher Prices 


CARTOON does not create ideas. It merely ex- 

presses the ideas after they have once been formed. 
It cannot create a point of view, it can only recall and 
strengthen it. As a hyposulphite of soda solution is 
only able to make permanent a photographic impres- 
sion already made, so a cartoon can only serve to perma- 
nently fix in the brain a thought already outlined 
therein. 

Likewise, when labor is represented in a cartoon as 
defending high prices, one 
is disposed to wonder what 
is intended. Surely, it will 
be said, labor is always most 
querulously objecting to an 
increase in price. Yet it is 
the laboring man who is the 
defender of the high prices 
he deplores. It is his higher 
wages that causes prices to 
be so high. He gets from 80 
to 90 per cent. of the prod- 
uct of his toil as wages. 
Much of the other 10 or 20 
per cent. is payment for the 
use of past construction of 
labor. So the price of the 
labor is a very large part, 
sometimes the whole price of 
the article produced. High 
prices inevitably result from 
high labor costs. They can- 
not be divorced. 

Similarly, labor and capi- 
tal are so usually considered 
to be enemies that when 
they are, in a cartoon, joined as friends we must have 
them shaking hands as people just introduced or em- 
bracing one another as if suddenly convinced of a new- 
found fraternal relation. All of which is a sign that 
our thoughts are so contrary to the truth that symbols 
fail, for symbols cannot be intelligible where the 
thoughts symbolized are lacking in our brains. So, to 
use our simile, it is necessary to expose a new plate to 
which the fixative solution may perhaps be successfully 
applied later. We must do our arguing first and look for 
the cartoon to tell the story pointedly later. It is needless 
to emphasize that the cost of labor will remain up, for 
the unions will not let it come down. Whoever would 
reduce prices must take up his battle with labor. 

Business men in general know that their own prices 
are on a bedrock except insofar as they threaten even 
to rise still higher as the outcome of a strike. They, 
themselves, refuse to sell at any other than the price 
they have set, for that price is such that only by ob- 
taining it can they make both ends meet. Yet they are 
ready to believe that all other men are different from 
themselves. They expect every moment that the man 
frgm whom they buy will divide his prices almost in two 
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LABOR to CAPITAL: They will have to down me, too, 
brother, before they take away what is tied up in this poke. 
NEARLY 90 PER CENT. OF ALL COMMODITY COSTS ARE 

FOR LABOR, AND HIGH PRICES CAN NOT COME 
UNLESS LABOR CONSENTS 


and get back to a pre-war basis. They forget that their 
own prices are, and must continue to be, as greatly in- 
flated as his—till the price of labor goes down, a time 
that will never arrive. 

Even the interest-on-investment account is more or 
less based on labor, though the interest now charged 
may even be double that formerly provided. A factory 
built and equipped ten years ago cost less that would 
another of like character built today. But as the old 
factory competes with the new one, its value is bound 
to increase, and its owner can charge an apparent profit, 
for indeed it is only appar- 
ent. It may be shown that 
it is for the public advan- 
tage for him to do so, nor is 
it an unethical act so to do. 

Let us take up in order 
the contentions for this ar- 
gument. With higher prices 
for construction, building 
will not become active till 
higher book profits on com- 
pleted buildings or, what is 
the same, higher rents be- 
come general. That may be 
readily conceded. The pub- 
lic wants more building, and 
what increases the amount of 
building helps the public. 

As for the ethics of 
higher charges, it may well 
be shown that the old build- 
ing was erected by the dol- 
lars of, say, 1909, and the 
rent and profit is collected in 
the depreciated dollars of 
1919. If a building cost 
$100,000 in 1909, 10 per cent. for interest, repairs and 
depreciation would amount to $10,000. Today the 
receipts on the investment would be paid not in real 
dollars, but. in 60c. dollars, which would not bring the 
owners aS much goods or make as much repairs or 
replace as much of the building as in 1909. The return 
would be equivalent to $6000 in the currency of the 
year of construction. 

On the whole then, labor, past or present, is the cause 
of almost all elements of cost and therefore the base 
of all price. The element of past labor has not yet got 
in its finished work. In a short while, however, it will 
do so everywhere as will be shown by a general increase 
in rents. When it does complete its mysterious work 
there will be a further rise in costs of all articles, but 
the increase in cost due to the raise in wages of the 
body of workmen to whom the war has brought a salary 
not adequate to the demands of a new cost of living 
will be a still more important factor. Perhaps, also, fur- 
ther wage increases, unjustly granted to bulldozing 
unions who want all for their little group of working- 
men, will be an even greater cause of an ever-incre:used 
cost of everything. 
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When the governors and mayors met recently they 
elected to discuss the shortcomings of the national gov- 
ernment and of business, whereas little has been more 
disturbing than the action of the governors and mayors 
themselves; and they had plenty of room for searchings 
of heart and purpose. More municipal and state con- 
struction, it would seem, went on during the war than 
is going on now, though everybody agreed that such 
work hampered hostilities. But the governors and the 
mayors utterly failed to see their obligations and avoided 
the issue. The public wants the business men to accept 
all the risks of resumption, and the members of the con- 
ference are unwilling to urge upon the people the com- 
mencement of any construction work for which they do 
not make a spontaneous demand. 





Adequate Ventilation and Big Tonnage 


NLY by good ventilation can men put out an ade- 

quate tonnage. The air should be so readily cleared 
that the miner is able to return to his place within 
ten minutes after he has fired his shot. However, it 
is hard to make the average operator realize this; he 
has been so accustomed to see the miner wait on the 
entry for the clearing of the air. We have all seen 
that worthy many a time, with his coat thrown, like the 
sheepskin of Hercules, over his shoulders watching the 
slowly eddying currents taking the air out of the work- 
ing place or viewing them with disgust when they 
actually turned around and carried the smoke back to 
the scene of his operations. 

The miner also seems unable to comprehend that he 
is entitled to such ventilation, so long has he done 
without it and so adaptably has he trained himself to 
fill in the interim by taking a piece from his pail and 
visiting his neighbor’s place and so ready is he to go 
home whken his afternoon shots are fired. In some 
poorly ventilated mines a man is almost suffocated 
if he stays an hour after the round of evening shots, 
and as a result each man races with his fellow to be 
the first to fire. 

With our tonnage system good ventilation, if there is 
any, must be provided by the operator and cashed in 
by the employee, so the air supply rarely gets up to the 
level of the law and often falls below it. The metal- 
mine operator is not waiting for the law. He is going 
ahead of it, for running his mines by the day, he 
cashes in on the improvement in production resulting 
from his expenditures. In less than three vears certain 
metal mines in the Southwest increased their produc- 
tion per man 150 per cent. Whereas, before the im- 
provements, the men mined about 2.8 tons per shift, 
after the changes were made they mined about 7 tons. 
The cost of mining dropped from $1.63 to about 82c. 
per ton. 

Of course, there were many causes of variation in 
product and cost, some of which worked doubtless in the 
opposite direction to the tendencies shown; but never- 
theless the credit for the improvement has beer largely 
and rightly, laid to better ventilation. Undoubtedly these 
mines were warm and disinclination to work in humid 
and warm air had as much to do with the improvement 
as the ability afforded the mucker of making a speedy 
return to work after shooting. But to show that work 
was being hampered by the lack of air, it may be said 
that 110 million cubic feet of compressed air were used 
before the improvements and barely 80 million after 
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them. The air was evidently being used to clear the 
places of smoke. The best way to prevent this waste of 
compressed air where compressed air is supplied is to af- 
ford a better means of allaying the nuisance arising 
from bad air. This loss at any rate, where it is en- 
countered, is a loss to the operator and not to the em- 
ployee; and insofar as good ventilation will prevent it 
the successful meeting of the difficulty will prove profit- 
able to the operator. 








It is estimated that at least $500,000,000 in interest 
and dividends will be due yearly to the United States. 
from foreign debtors. Unless our widely heralded good- 
will and warm friendship for European countries is 
mere talk, we should not expect these foreign nations 
to pay their debts to us in cash here. Even if sucha 
plan were feasible it would lose for us, not only our 
leading position, but also deprive us eventually of our 
foreign trade. Consequently, if we are not to be paid 
in gold over here, we must use the foreign money we 
are to get over there to make foreign reinvestments. 
America can no longer live in isolated fashion. We must 
improve and run foreign factories, build foreign rail- 
roads, send agents to buy goods direct at production. 
points and establish banks throughout the world so as 
to keep the American dollar at full value. 





Our National Honor Engaged 


HIS country made good in its war. Germany had 
sneered at us “money-gruvbing Yankees.” She 

had proclaimed we would not fight; that we could not 
fight. Having seen raised the army she said couldn’t be 
raised, she declared it never could be transported over- 
seas. It was transported overseas. Men of that army 
broke the famous Hindenburg line, and went through 
the Argonne, which had been considered impregnable. 

More than that, the whole country stood behind its 
fighters. We shifted the entire industrial system of 
the land to war purposes. By the labor of those men 
who were not considered essential to the country’s 
military purpose and the devoted efforts of loyal women, 
we heaped up a tremendous supply of munitions and 
war materials which, quite as much as the valor of our 
men, contributed to the early ending of the war. We 
bought issue after issue of Liberty Bonds, so that the 
Government might have money for its war purposes, 
oversubscribing every loan so that there might be no 
mistake, either here or in Germany, about our deadly 
earnestness in the great cause. 

We have a right to a great pride in our soldiers and 
a great satisfaction that we backed them so loyally. 
But pride in what has been won must not blind us to 
the fact that there remains a further task. That is 
the paying up of the war’s bills. Our victorious sol- 
diers are returning. They have done their work. We 
shall not have completed ours until the Victory Liberty 
Loan, which is to settle the debts, has been subscribed. 

Our national honor is engaged in this, just as it was 
in the military phase of the war. The United States, 
a leader in the great task of helping the world to peace, 
prosperity and freedom, must not be a debtor at home. 
It is an obligation resting on each of us to see to it that 
this final undertaking of the war is accomplished. We 
cannot—must not—quit until the success of the Victory 
Liberty Loan may be ranked with the success of our 
fighting men. 
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General Labor Review 


Sanity seems to be reasserting itself in the mine workers’ 
ranks. Steady work will probably remove most of the fads 
which have misled even the best of them. The very leaders 
who have called loudly for changes will cease their clamor 
in the face of a steady demand for coal. The anthracite 
districts are already working more steadily and in a short 
while the bituminous region will also show the tonic ef- 
fect of steady work. 

The operators sympathize with the men who have been 
harried to work hard and then have been told that they 
have mined so much coal that they must lie idle till the 
fuel they labored so hard to produce is entirely exhausted. 
The mine owners also realize that closing mines is a form of 
eviction, an act of efficiency and of prudence, perhaps, but 
one not without its painful sides. They know that per- 
mitting the miners to work while the day men are idle re- 
duces the hours and pay of the day men. But prices are 
low and conditions are difficult. The companies cannot 
run steadily if people will not buy, and they can’t get out 
coal economically and pay their way if they hire men more 
hours than the work to be performed demands. 

Steady demand will correct all the difficulties, and the 
market should try and provide it. Above all the Govern- 
ment should do its utmost to relieve the situation. It 
should not, as has the Railroad Administration, try to lock 
out the mines and so make it compulsory that a lower wage 
be paid mine workers and a lower price be charged for 
coal. The mine workers are surely entitled to their present 
pay and should not yield to the Railroad Administration 
in its apparent determination to seek from the coai in- 
dustry the money whereby to pay its own men the increases 
in wages just granted. 





Only Fair Price Will Secure Fair Wage 


Governor Sproul’s action in sustaining the anthracite 
operators in their contemplated readjustment of prices 
May 1, when a 10-cent increase per ton per month is to 
become effective for five months, is warmly praised by 
Thomas Kennedy, president of the United Mine Workers 
of the Seventh District. 

“The statement of Governor Sproul,” he said, “shows a 
broad and intelligent understanding of the anthracite sit- 
uation. I am more than pleased when he says we are all 
anxious that the present wage scale in the anthracite 
region be maintained. That coming from the chief ex- 
ecutive of the state will, in my opinion, silence those who 
had hoped to reduce wages and will do much to stabilize 
the anthracite trade.” 





Anthra¢tite Labor Makes New Rules 


Circulars warning all miners to refrain from cutting 
or loading coal on idle days will be sent to all locals in 
the three anthracite districts immediately. This action has 
been decided upon by the tri-district officials. Only neces- 
sary repair work about the mines will be permitted on 
days when the mines are not being operated. 

The board favors a 70 per cent. compensation pay, start- 
ing the second day after the injury, instead of the 50 per 
cent. now allowed. 

The board is arranging for a tri-district convention to 
be held in September to frame the new demands of the 
miners, which are to be presented to the operators at the 
expiration of the present scale, which expires Apr. 1, 1920. 


West Virginia Celebrates Kight-Hour Day 


The celebration of the second anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of an eight-hour day for the miners of West 
Virginia was observed at Rivesville, W. Va., on Apr. 1 
and was featured by an address by President F. C. Keeney 
of District 17, in which he attacked Bolshevism in all its 
aspects. He said in part: 

“IT sent out a circular letter some weeks ago, which I 
desire to explain at this time. .The United Mine Workers 
of America have done more for the miners than any other 
organization ever can hope to and it objects to the radical 
policies of the Industrial Workers of the World and other 
similar institutions, the success of which would bring about 
the destruction of the union. 

“The rules of the United Mine Workers stand for the 
expulsion of members who cherish such ideas as Bolshevism 
and if the local does not have spine enough to expel them 
I will go there and expel them myself. Much evil is 
cloaked in Bolshevism. Perhaps you don’t understand 
Bolshevism. Neither do I, but I am opposed to support- 
ing any such radical movements.” 

The opening part of Mr. Keeney’s address dealt with 
the history of the eight-hour day. It was started in 1898 
in Illinois, where the miners had to submit to a cut in 
wages in order to establish it. The idea, President Keeley 
stated, was one of years’ standing, having been advocated 
by John Synie, of Pottsville, Penn., fifty years ago—shortly 
after the Civil War. His own followers persecuted him, 
although he was an ardent believer in the rights of the 
working man and a “real labor leader,” as Mr. Keeney 
put it. He recalled how Synie went to Indianapolis from 
Pottsville, Penn., on foot to attend conventions, which, in 
all, probably represented only 2000 or 3000 miners. 

Forty-eight years afterward on the same spot—Potts- 
ville, Penn.—John P. White, international president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, inaugurated the eight- 
hour day. 

The eight-hour day did not make its appearance in the 
State of West Virginia until Apr. 1, 1917, when Mr. 
Keeney inaugurated it after a tenure of office of only a 
few months. Last year the Kanawha Coal Operators’ 
Association with operations in the southern part of the 
state sanctioned the day and upon the letting down of 
the non-union bars in the Fairmont field it was celebrated 
there this year. The eight-hour day leaves the foreigner 
with two more hours in which to acquire a knowledge of 
our language and laws. He should not fail to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. Nor is he the only one who 
should use this larger waking rest period with profit. Even 
American workmen should seek in it an opportunity to 
add to the training already received in the public schools. 





Should Binder Figure in Coal Thickness? 


It may require the services of an expert to settle a 
dispute between the miners and operators of the Elkins 
field as to when “coal” is coal or when “coal” is not coal, 
the controversy having arisen in connection with an agree- 
ment covering the mining of coal in the Pittsburgh bed. 

The agreement calls for the mining of coal in that vein 
of 5 ft. or more in height or thickness. The question has 
now arisen whether the “binder” is included ir that meas- 
urement. Miners insist that under the agreement it should 
be included. The operators take the position that it in- 
cludes only 5 ft. of actual coal and excludes +he binder. 
While no agreement has so far been reached at the one 
conference so far held, it is felt that it will be possible 
to reach an agreement when the parties to the controversy 
meet a second time. 
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Coal-Mine Labor the World Around 


On Apr. 1, Frank S. Hayes, the president of the United 
Mine Workers, stated that he. and Robert H. Harlin, of 
Seattle, would go to Paris to urge upon President Wilson 
personally the need and desire of the mine workers for 
the development of the export coal business of the United 
States. The leaders expect to visit Mr. Smillie, in Great 
Britain, and to see other British labor leaders, who will 
perhaps, convince them that the British are seeking the 
same end and that the natural ambitions of the Alles 
—no, that is not the correct word—‘Associates”—are 
conflicting. 

The W. J. Rainey Coke Co., in the Connellsville region, 
as related in the issue of Apr. 3, has had a strike because 
of its determination no longer to give free powder to 
miners. The mines have resumed operation. The product 
of the ovens of this company used to go in part to the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. That corporation has acquired the 
W. Harry Brown properties; and the ovens formerly be- 
longing to that operator, which were shut down, are now 
being put to use again. It is natural to wonder if the 
W. J. Rainey operation will be as active as in the past, 
now that this rearrangement of ownership has been effected. 

The Ohio mine workers have been protesting through 
President Hayes, of their union, against the discrimination 
in purchasing exercised by the railroads. Director Hines 
has replied that the matter is left to the determination of 
the various railroads, which buy in accord with their needs. 


LIMIT TO WORKING LESS AND DOING MORE 


In Alabama, President J. R. Kennamer, of District No. 
20, has declared in favor of the six-hour day for mine 
workers on the ground that the air is impure and cannot 
be endured for a full eight hours. It is regrettable, if that 
is the case, though it may be true in some of the smaller 
cperations. There is surely no need for it, and in up-to- 
date mines the air is unusually fresh and invigorating, far 
more bracing and life-preserving in summer than the stuffy 
climate of the oversoil. 

Mr. Kennamer alleges that it has been proved that more 
has been achieved in the mines in eight hours of work than 
can be accomplished in ten. Everyone awaits his proof, but 
perhaps it was true in Alabama where the change in the 
duration of the day was concurrent with the war excitement. 
Under such circumstances the iarger working efficiency 
might well be ascribed to the enthusiasm resulting from the 
war rather than to the working of an economic law. 

It is surely permissible to ask him to “quote chapter and 
verse” for his statement. True, Paul F. Brissenden, of the 
bureau of Labor, did in 1917 try to show that shorter hours 
had increased production in the anthracite region, but his 
‘igures did not prove it as was shown editorially in the 
issue of Coal Age of Sept. 8 of that year. His figures 
howed just the reverse. 

But if the figures showed just what Brissenden said they 
lid, there is no reason to suppose that, taking them as a2 
‘asis, a man would do more in six hours than in eight; or, 
for that matter, in four hours than in six or in two hours 
‘han in four. To carry the reduction to the limits of ab- 
urdity, we might declare that if he didn’t do any work 
‘t all he would achieve more than if he worked for two 
hours every day. Kennamer is the “devil’s advocate” when 
he thus talks to his Alabama audiences. He means well. 
ioubtless, but the effect is equally mischievous whether his 
purpose is well or ill. 


WANT SHORT DAY iF COMPETITION PERMITS 


From Lethbridge, British Columbia, comes a perfectly 
sane statement on the six-hour day from President 
Christopher: “Regarding the six-hour proposition: We 
ire still in favor of this, but how many of us really be- 
iieve that it is possible to bring this about in this district 
while the other coal fields competing with this district in 
the same markets are working from eight to ten hours a 
day? It is at present a matter of competition in the mar- 
kets, and no one, no matter how desirous of bringing about 
« six-hour day, can gainsay the fact.” ; 

This, however, is not enough. Competition is not the 
main cause for a failure to reduce the hours of work. 
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Canada can reduce laboring hours as well as the United 
States when the mine workers of the United States so 
determine and the public is willing. But neither ought 
to reduce hours till they are about to be reduced in other 
industries, and until the mine workers and others are 
willing to sustain the inevitable loss that the shorter day 
entails they should remember that shorter hours mean 
less product; that is, less goods created and less goods to 
divide. The wage could be made the same for the shorter 
working period, but that would do no good, for six hours’ 
work can give but six hours’ product, and there then will 
be but six hours’ product to divide. If we fail to bake 
our cake it is sure we shall never eat it. 

At Thurber, Tex., all the coal-mine operators of the Texas 
& Pacific Coal and Oil Co., numbering about 300, went on 
strike the week before last, remaining out for several days 
pending a settlement of their grievance which arose over 
the wage contract. The matter was finally settled through 
the efforts of the officials of the miners’ union. 


BRITISH WORKMEN ACCEPT SANKEY WAGE PLAN 


British mine workers seem to have been satisfied with 
the Sankey decision. They are disposed to believe that it 
concedes almost all they could possibly hope for. Even 
the Welsh mine workers voted 6 to 1 in its favor when the 
question of accepting or rejecting it was submitted to their 
vote on Apr. 11. No mine workers in Great britain are 
more disposed to make large demands than the men in the 
South Wales field. Now that even they are satisfied the 
matter is disposed of for a while till a period of agitation 
has managed to create a new discontent with the award. 
The mine leaders must yearly give an account «f their 
stewardship. Larger pay, shorter hours, democratic control 
of industry, nationalization or something must be sought, 
otherwise the mine workers will think their leaders remiss. 

In Germany many strikes have recently occurred. On 
Mar. 29, 30,000 men were on strike in the mines around 
Essen, thirty shafts being closed down. In Witten and 
Dortmund, and indeed elsewhere, the trouble seems to have 
a Sparticide origin, the demands made including one for 
the withdrawal of Government troops. An increase in wage 
of 25 per cent. was asked, also additional bonuses and the 
six-hour day. 

A meeting of delegates of the revolutionary mine workers 
representing 195 mines voted at a meeting in Essen that 
they would strike on Apr. 1 and discontinue work till their 
demands were fully granted. The men wanted all political 
prisoners released, the disarmament of the police in the 
mining districts, and payment by the Nation for every day 
the men had been on strike. They sent a message to the 
governing council at Budapest containing brotherly greet- 
ings and declaring that they were inspired by the victory 
of their Hungarian comrades over “the accursed ciass.” 
They promised that they would fight with their Hungarian 
and Russian brothers with all their means to compel the 


_establishment of a Socialist Soviet government. 


ALL GERMAN MINERS SEEK CHANGED CONDITIONS 


The mine workers mentioned are classified usually as of 
the Ruhr Valley. When they struck, the revolutionary 
mine workers of Central Germany and Silesia declared 
themselves as sympathetic and made demands on their own 
behalf, declaring that if these demands were not granted 
by Apr. 9 they would cease even emergency work. Thus 
the mines would be flooded. They condemned all those who 
had joined the army in response to Herr Noske’s appeal. 
At that time, Apr. 6, there were 345,000 men on strike, and 
215 mines were thus thrown idle. 

The revolutionists were using intimidation to compel 
every one to enter their ranks. A Council of Nine, thor- 
oughly unrepresentative of the miners, has been formed. 
It consists solely of Sparticides and communists. The revo- 
lutionists declare that they will allow none other than this 
ex parte committee to represent the mine workers in 
handling matters with the government. 

At the same date the men at Dortmund were reported 
going back to work. Nevertheless the strike was growing 
larger hour by hour and it was steadily embracing more 
occupations. Since then conditions have been becoming 
increasingly chaotic. 
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To Have More Money 
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All we need in order to have more but if he doesn’t work and if other 
money is more printing presses. But - men don’t work, he will starve to 
what we need is not more money but death like Midas. 


more goods; and how will we get 


goods unless we work for themP We can't let “George do it.” We 


must all work a reasonable length of 











There was a King named Midas time each day or there will be noth- 
who, the Fable says, turned every- ing else but wages; and it is a fact 
thing he touched to gold. He nearly wages never have and never will 
starved to death. The unions may make good eating. What we need to 
so arrange it that every way a work- worry about is not how to get more 
ingman may look he will see wages, money, but how to make more goods. 
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Certification and Safety 


Letter No. 2—I was deeply impressed with the able 
remarks of James Touhey, Coal Age, Feb. 20, p. 374, in 
which he criticises the attitude of the members who at- 
tended a recent meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, at Pittsburgh, Penn., when one of the ques- 
tions discussed was “Has the law permitting the em- 
ployment of uncertified officials in coal mines been det- 
rimental to the efficient and safe operation of the 
mines ?” 

Mr. Touhey states that what appeals to him, in this 
connection, is the fact that “an intelligent body of men 
meeting to discuss questions of vital interest to their 
calling should not arrive at some definite conclusion.” 
He admits that the holding of a certificate is not a 
guarantee of the competency of the man. The same 
was also admitted by those who took part in the dis- 
cussion of this question, at the Pittsburgh meeting, it 
being claimed that the certificate was merely “an in- 
dex”’ of the man’s competency. 

While I deem it unwise to criticise the actions of ex- 
amining boards and other intelligent bodies, such as I 
have witnessed at Owens College, Manchester, and 
Watson’s College, Edinborough, especially when one 
holds, as I do, mine foremen’s certificates granted me, 
both in Great Britain and in the United States; yet, to 
my mind, there is a great lack of efficiency in the ex- 
amining boards in both countries, in respect to the 
practical experience that should be required of men 
authorized to examine candidates and grant certificates 
of competency for mine foremanship. 


EXPERIENCE REQUIRED OF MINE FOREMEN 


The Coal-Mines Regulation act of Great Britain and 
the Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania each require 
that the candidate for a mine foreman’s certificate shall 
have had five years’ practical experience in mines. In 
my judgment, this is where the root of the trouble lies. 
The man with five years’ experience is hardly com- 
petent to take charge of a coal mine. He should have 
at least nine years of practice in the general routine of 
work underground. This should include besides the 
mining of coal with pick and by machinery, methods 
of timbering, pumping, drainage, tracklaying, mule 
driving and a knowledge of and acquaintance with 
electric installations. 

The nine years’ experience, in such general work as 
I have just named, should include five years’ experi- 
ence in shotfiring and firebossing. He should have, 
moreover, a thorough knowledge of and acquaintance 
with the mining laws of the state, before I would con- 
sider him a fit candidate for the office. 

The work of mining coal is a perilous undertaking, 
and the man in charge should be possessed of the cream 
of knowledge, in respect to both the theory and the 
practice of coal mining. To my mind, there is no ques- 
tion relating to coal mining that is as important. as 
that of the certification of mine foremen. 1 





The statement to which I have referred that, “a cer- 
tificate of competency is merely an index to a man’s 
ability to act as foreman of a mine,” makes it appear 
that the Board of Examiners who grant such certificates 
are mere indexes themselves. If this is true, it is 
high time, in this 20th century, that the coal industry 
of this country should be represented by boards of ex- 
aminers who are able to issue certificates of com- 
petency that are something more than indexes to a 
man’s ability. 

I fully agree with the mine inspector, who, speaking 
at the Pittsburgh meeting, is reported, Coal Age, Dec. 
12, p. 1081, to have remarked that “the operator who 
allows an uncertificated man in an authoritative posi- 
tion in his mine is a criminal.” Let me say that the 
men who make and those who sign the laws that make 
this condition possible are likewise criminal. 

In closing, allow me to appeal to the mine inspectors 
of the different states who read Coal Age, to take part 
in this discussion, which is intended to show the rela- 
tion of the uncertification of mine officials to safety 
in our mines. State mine inspectors are the intelligent 
heads, generally, of the state boards of examiners. It 
is to be regretted that so many state mine inspectors 
are willing to discuss these questions only when they 
are no longer in office. This appears to me a mystery. 

Springfield, Ill. JAMES N. RODDIE. 





Engine-Plane Haulage 


Letter No. 3—The proposition presented in the in- 
quiry, Coal Age, Feb. 6, p. 298, is an interesting one. 
It appears that engine-plane haulage had been in use 
on the 400-ft. incline, which is said to have a grade of 
25 per cent. At the foot of this incline, the road leads 
into the mine and has a uniform grade of 13 per cent., 
for a distance of 1000 ft., to the side track where the 
trips are made up to be hauled to the surface. 

Three car trips, weighing 3 « 5000 = 15,000 Ib. were 
hauled up the incline from the mine entrance to the 
tipple. It is stated that each empty car weighs 1500 
lb., while the weight of a loaded car is 5000 lb., making 
the weight of coal hauled in each car 5000 — 1500 =- 
3500 Ib. It is now desired to continue this engine- 
plane haul to the side track 1000 ft. back in the mine. 

The fall of the 400-ft. incline is 400 &K 0.25 = 100 
ft., while the fall of the mine road, in 1000 ft., is 1000 
<< 0.015 = 15 ft., which makes the total fall from the 
tipple to the side track 115 ft. Now, if it was prac- 
ticable to build a uniform grade from the tipple to the 
side track, the total length of such grade would be 
1400 ft., and its inclination (115 * 100) ~— 1400 = 
say 8 per cent., which would make a good engine-plane 
haulage. 

But, assuming that it is not practicable to build a 
uniform grade, I will estimate on an average speed of 
hauling of, say 8 mi. per hour, for the empty trip 
running into the mine,-and 10 mi. per hour, for the 
returning trip when on the mine road, and 3 mi. per 
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hour on the incline. 
for changing ropes and starting the trips. 

A speed of 8 mi. per hour is (8 & 5280) ~— 60 = 704 ft. 
per min., which makes the time required for the empty 
trip to run into the mine, 1400 — 704 = say 2 min., and 
adding 2 min. more for changing ropes and starting the 
trip gives a total of 4 min. for the empty trip. Likewise, 
a speed of 10 mi. per hour is 880 ft. per min, and a 
speed of 8 mi. per hour, 264 ft. per min. The total 
time for the loaded trip, then, including the 2 min. 
for changing ropes and starting, is (1000 — 880) + 
(400 — 264) + 2 — say 5 minutes. 

On this basis, the time of making one round trip 
is 9 min., or, allowing for some delay, we will say 10 
min. per round trip. Then, hauling 8 hours a day, the 
number of trips is (8 & 60) — 10 = 48 trips; and, for 
an output of 500 tons per day, the weight of coal 
hauled per trip is 500 —- 48 — say 103 tons. But, 
since each car has a capacity of 3500 lb., the number of 
ears that would have to be hauled in each trip is 
(10.56 « 2000) ~— 3500 = 6 cars. 

The question at once arises as to whether the cars in 
use are strong enough and whether the drawbars will 
stand the pull of a 6-car trip on a 25 per cent. incline. 
If the car is too weak for this pull, it may be possible 
to haul two 3-car trips on the incline, while one 6- 
car trip is hauled on the mine road. 


CALCULATING THE HORSEPOWER REQUIRED 


In regard to the horsepower of the engine required 
for this haulage, I would not care to estimate on a 
higher speed than 10 mi. per hour on the mine road and 
3 mi. per hour on the incline. The greatest load on 
the engine will occur when the trip is at the foot of the 
incline and has started up the grade. Assuming a 
6-car trip weighing 6 « 5000 = 30,000 Ib., and adding 
300 lb. for the weight of the rope on the incline, the 
total weight hauled is 30,300 pounds. 

Estimating the grade on the pitch distance, the sine 
of a 25 per cent. grade is 0.25 and the cosine 0.968. 
Then, taking the track resistance as 20 lb. per ton, the 
load on the engine when the trip is near the foot of the 
incline is 

ae 0.968 
L 30,300 0.25 + 300 

Then, allowing an efficiency of the engine of, say 80 
per cent., the required horsepower when hauling at a 
speed of 264 ft. per min. is 

, _ 7868 X 264 
H = 0.80 x 33,000 

When a loaded trip is starting from the side track in 
the mine the horsepower exerted by the engine must be 
calculated for a speed of 880 ft. per min., and a total 
load, including the weight of 1400 ft. of rope, or say 


) = 7868 lb. 


= say 80 hp. 


31,050 Ib. In this case, the sine of the grade angle 
is 0.015 and the cosine 0.999. The load on the rope 
is then 

L= 31,060( 0.015 + oe) = say 500 lb. 


The horsepower developed when hauling this load at a 
speed of 880 ft. per min. is 
_ 500 880 
H = 9-30 33,000 16% he. 
This calculation may enable us to make some modifi- 
cation, in respect to time allowances and speed, that 
would reduce the required horsepower on the incline. 
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I will allow 2 min., at each end, However, it is always wise to have a good margin of 


engine power to offset any unforeseen delays or occur- 

rences that are liable to happen in mine haulage. The 

size or dimensions of the engine required will depend 

on the steam pressure available. W. H. LuxtTon. 
Linton, Ind. 


Drawing Pillars in Machine Mining 


Letter No. 13—Referring to the letter of D. F. M., 
Coal Age, Feb. 27, p. 415, regarding the drawing of 
pillars with machines, I was glad to see that he made 
clear, in that letter, how these pillars should be at- 
tacked, namely, on the side opposite to the falls. I have, 
myself,-had considerable experience in cutting pillars 
with a Sullivan CE7 machine; and, also, with a Good- 
man shortwall machine. To attack the pillars on the 
side nearest the falls, as indicated in a previous letter, 
would surely result in a considerable loss of pillar coal 
and run the risk of losing a machine. 

As D. F. M. has shown, the plan he describes can be 
adapted either to the retreating or the advancing 
method of mining, and rooms can be driven off one or 
both entries of a pair of headings. However, in order 
to keep the straight rib and the track next to it, on the 
opposite side of the pillar from the falls, it is neces- 
sary to always widen out the rooms in the direction in 
which the new rooms are being turned, or the direc- 
tion in which the work is proceeding. 

For example, in the retreating system, the headings 
are driven to the line or boundary and the first rooms 
In that case the rooms 
should all be widened out toward the main heading, 
leaving the straight rib and track on the side of the 
room toward the boundary. , 





MANNER OF WIDENING ROOMS EXPLAINED IN DETAIL 


Assuming the butt headings are driven to the left of 
the main headings and explaining more in detail, 
rooms driven off the first left entry when retreating 
must be widened to the left, while those driven off the 
second left entry must be widened to the right. This 
will always keep the track on the opposite side of the 
pillar from the falls and enable the machines to work 
on that side when cutting out the pillar. 

On the other hand, in the advancing system of min- 
ing, the first rooms are started a short distance from 
the mouth of the cross-entries and widened out inby, 
as shown by the plan given by D. F. M., in his letter, 
page 415, to which I have referred. In this case, rooms 
driven off the first left entry must be widened out to the 
right, while those driven off the second left entry are 
widened to the left. 

Again, if the butt entries are driven to the right, 
as shown in the figure on page 145, the rooms driven 
off the first right entry must be widened to the left, 
and those driven off the second right entry must be 
widened to the right. In each and all of these cases, 
the straight rib and track must be kept on the opposite 
side of the pillar from the falls to enable the pillars 
to be attacked with safety on that side. 

Undoubtedly, the retreating plan would give better 
results, in respect to the complete recovery of the coal, 
and there would be less liability to squeeze. But, if the 
roof is not too strong and will break within a reason- 
able space after the pillar and standing timber have 
been removed, it will be more economical to adopt the 


advancing system. 


———s 














April 17, 1919 


In the case cited in this inquiry, let me suggest that 
the rooms should not be driven more than 20 ft. wide, 
nor have a greater depth than 250 ft., especially if 
wooden rails are used in the rooms, as it will be difficult 
to get men to push cars a greater distance than this 
over wood rails. The pillars should be not less than 16 
or 18 ft. thick between the rooms. 

All entries should be driven on 60-ft. centers and pro- 
tected by 40-ft. room stumps. Track should be laid 
on one side of the room, and three good posts should be 
set for each 6-ft. cut made in the room. In drawing 
back the ribs, the three cuts the machine makes can 
easily be loaded without having to lay a switch in the 
crosscut. DANIEL F. SMITH. 

Wellsburg, W. Va. 





Turning Rooms Without Sights 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to refer to the idea 
presented by Ostel Bullock in Coal Age, Feb. 13, p. 306, 
and to say that his suggestion of a device for turning 
rooms at a right angle with the entry, before the 
permanent sights are set up, is a good one, and can be 
used to good advantage when turning rooms off a 
straight piece of entry, but cannot be employed as well 
where the entry is crooked. A 

I want to draw attention, 
however, to an evident error 
in his statement that the 
same method can be employed 
when the rooms are to be 
driven at an angle of 45 deg. 
with the entry. In that case, 
Mr. Bullock says, “It is only 
necessary to sight from the 
same point on the entry to a point at the center of the 
5-ft. string. 

The device Mr. Bullock suggests consists of three 
small rings connected together by three strings whose 
lengths are 3, 4 and 5 ft., respectively, as indicated 
in the accompanying figure. As he has stated, this 
device forms a right angle at the intersection of the 
3-ft. and 4-ft. strings. But, a line drawn from that 
intersection to the center of the 5-ft. string will not 
make an angle of 45 deg. with the 4-ft. string, which 
is in line with the entry. 

Referring to the figure, let ABC represent the device, 
right-angled at B, and draw BD making the angle CBD 
equal to 45 deg. Evidently, sin BCD = 4 +~+ 5 = 08; 
and the angle BCD is 53° 08’. Then, the angle BDC 
is 180° — (45° -++ 53° 08’) = 81° 52’. 

Then, since the ratio of the sides of any triangle is 
equal to the ratio of the sines of the opposite angle, 
we have, , 

CD_CD__sin 45° _ 0.70711 _ 9 944 
CB 4 sin 81°52’ 0.99 ~~ 

Therefore, CD = 4 X 0.714 = 2.86 ft.; or 2 ft. 
10} in. Hence, BD is the sight line for rooms turned 
at an angle of 45 deg. with the center line of the entry; 
and the point D is, therefore, 44 in. beyond the center 
of the 5-ft. string. E. P. HUMPHREY. 

Upper Lehigh, Penn. 








5B 





THE RIGHT TRIANGLE 





Letter No. 2—On reading a recent issue of Coal Age 
(Feb. 18) my attention was attracted to a short article 
by Ostel Bullock (p. 306), describing. a method that 
can be employed where it is desired to turn rooms at 
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an angle of 90 deg. with the entry, without first set- 
ting up sights. 

The device Mr. Bullock describes, being three rings 
joined by strings 3, 4 and 5 ft., respectively, will cer- 


tainly give him a right angle. However, he makes a 
serious mistake when he says a 45 deg. line drawn 
through the right angle would bisect the 5-ft. string. 

In order to obtain a 45 deg. angle the right angle 
must be bisected and the bisecting line will not strike 
the center of the 5-ft. string. A line drawn from the 
right angle to the center of that string would divide the 
right angle into two angles of about 53 and 37 deg., 
respectively, instead of bisecting that angle. 

Let me suggest, also, if a mine foreman should at- 
tempt to bisect the right angle by drawing a line on 
the roof of the entry to indicate the direction of the 
45 deg. room, he could as well draw a line perpendicular 
to the center line of the entry to indicate the direction 
of a room driven square with that entry. 

JOHN WALLS, SR. 

Porter, Ala. 





Payment for Yardage and Deadwork 


Letter No. 1—Every coal mine has its difficulties and 
these vary with the conditions existing in the seam and 
adjacent strata. Mining the coal, in some seams, is ac- 
companied with no end of expense, while comparatively 
little or no expense attaches to the same undertaking 
in other seams, beyond the paying for yardage in driv- 
ing the entries and turning rooms. 

Referring to the case presented by G. Stern, Coal 
Age, Mar. 6, p. 464, where the thickness of the coal 
is said to vary from 34 to 4 ft., the seam being over- 
laid with from 4 to 10 in. of slate, above which is 6 
or 8 in. more of coal, let me say that the mining of this 
coal without incurring a burdensome expense will re- 
quire care and watchfulness. 

I may assume that there is a total thickness of, say 
52 in. of coal on the average, which with about 8 in. 
of slate parting makes the entire thickness of the seam 
60 in. This seam has, therefore, (8 « 100) — 60 = 
13% per cent. of refuse, which will give no end of 
trouble, unless some means are adopted to keep the 
coal clean and avoid the loading of refuse. This will re- 
quire strict regulations in regard to cleaning the coal 
at the working face. 


MISCHIEF OF A FEW CARELESS LOADERS 


Every practical mining man knows that, in working a 
seam of coal of this character, it will take but a few 
working places sending out impurities with the coal 
to lower the quality of the output of the mine and in- 
jure its market value. On the other hand, if the coal 
must be cleaned after reaching the surface, this will 
add to the cost of production, besides restricting the 
output of the mine. 

Compare, for a moment, the working of such a seam 
as is here mentioned with that of a good seam of coal 
of the same thickness but containing no refuse that 
must be separated from the market product. It is evi- 


dent that the miners working such a seam have a great 
advantage over their fellows employed in the seam first 
mentioned. Let a miner have a few inches of refuse 
to handle and be given to understand that it must not 
be loaded with the coal, it is clear he will then be en- 
titled to some compensation for handling this dirt that 
brings him no revenue. 
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As an illustration, let us assume that the weight of 
coal is 80 lb. per cu.ft., or 2000 — 80 — 25 cu.ft. per 
ton of coal in place. Now, suppose a miner is driving 
an entry 10 ft. wide in a 5-ft. seam. The cubic con- 
tents of this seam for each yard driven is 5 K 10 X 
3 = 150 cu.ft., and the weight of the coal, per yard, is 
150 —- 25 — 6 tons. Assuming 13% per cent. of refuse, 
as previously calculated, the loss in coal when driving 
such a place would be 0.184 K 6 = 0.8 ton. If the 
price of mining is 90c. per ton, this would mean a loss 
of 90 & 0.8 = 72c. 

Calculating this loss, per inch of thickness of slate, 
having assumed an average thickness of 8 in., gives 
72 — 8 = 9c. of loss for each inch of thickness of 
slate in the parting. This estimate is based on the 
driving of a 10-ft. entry in a 5-ft. seam, for each inch 
of thickness of refuse in the seam, the price of mining 
being 90c. per ton of coal loaded. 

It appears to me that this would be a fair compen- 
sation to be paid the miner for his deadwork in han- 
dling the refuse in such a seam. If the width of the 
entry is increased to 12 ft., the payment for deadwork 
would be increased in the ratio 12:10, or 1.2 times. 
The payment for yardage in such an entry would then 
be 12 KX 9 = 10.8c. per in. of thickness of refuse 
parting. On the other hand, if the width of the entry 
is but 8 ft., the payment would be 0.8 K 9 = 7.2c. per 
in. of refuse, for each yard of entry driven. 

In coal mining, as in other industries, there are al- 
ways some honest fellows who plug along when work- 
ing under difficulties such as these. They make no claim 
for extra pay, until the work becomes really burden- 
some. However, when you analyze the situation and 
consider the conditions that exist in the seam, nothing 
can be fairer than to establish a price based on such 
conditions. Then, as the deadwork increases, and the 
thickness of the refuse parting grows greater, inch 
by inch, the price paid compensates fairly for the extra 
labor performed by the miner. Where such an agree- 
ment is made with a man working such a place. little 
trouble is experienced as he is generally satisfied. 

Edwardsville, Penn. LEwIs R. THOMAS. 





Firebosses as State Officials 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the statement made by 
Fred Turner, Coal Age, Jan. 30, p. 245, regarding the 
attitude of some firebosses toward the state mining law, 
and their responsibilities for the safety of the men 
employed in the mine, it appears to me that any fireboss 
who fails to comply with the state law, or is willing to 
do things that he knows are unsafe should have his 
papers taken from him. 

Mr. Turner states that he knows of firebosses who 
would do anything they are told, without regard to 
whether the acts are lawful or dangerous to the men 
working in the mine. Speaking of the fireboss, he 
says, “His refusal to obey the orders of his foreman 
would result sooner or later in his discharge.” While 
that may be true, it is no excuse for a fireboss doing 
anything contrary to the state law, or permitting prac- 
tices that he knows are dangerous. 

A fireboss that has the ambition to do his work well 
and conscientiously will act the same whether he is em- 
ployed by his company or the state. Safety is his first 


consideration, and he will let nothing else control his 
Suppose, for a moment, there is an entry 
If the mine foreman 


actions. 
where firedamp has collected. 
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told a fireboss to go and touch a match to the gas, do 
you suppose he would obey such an order? Then, why 
assume that firebosses are afraid to refuse to comply 
with any order that they know is unsafe or contrary to 
the requirements of the mining law. What firebosses 
need is a little backbone, which will give them all that is 
coming to them. 

Having worked for a great many mine foremen, as 
fireboss and assistant foreman, I can say with truth 
that I have never yet seen the foreman who has asked 
me to do anything that would endanger the lives of 
those at work in the mine. The advice of these foremen 
has always been to “go safe.” It is my belief that few 
operators, if any, would stand for a foreman in their 
employ, ordering or asking a fireboss to do anything 
that would be unsafe or contrary to law. A fireboss 
receiving an order of that kind from his foreman should 
appeal at once to the superintendent or manager. By 
so doing, he would prove his efficiency and value. 

Speaking of efficiency in a fireboss, let me say that it 
is not alone his compliance with the law and keeping 
the mine safe; but his efficiency will depend also on his 
ability to handle successfully the men in his charge, 
and look after other matters in his section. By ob- 
serving where timber, ties and rails need to be removed 
from places that are abandoned, and taking note of 
other things, in his efforts to codperate with the fore- 
man, a fireboss will prove his value in the daily oper- 
ation of the mine. Firebosses would derive much bene- 
fit from meeting together and talking over matters per- 
taining to their work in the mine. By so doing, they 
would get better results and be more efficient. 

Chambersville, Penn. JOHN Buaey. 





Belting for Anthracite Breakers 


Letter No. 1—A short time ago, I remember there 
appeared in Coal Age (Feb. 27, p. 419), an inquiry by a 
mechanical engineer who asks for an estimate on the 
quantity of belting required in the operation of an up- 
to-date anthracite breaker, on the basis of tonnage of 
coal handled in the breaker. 

Having recently designed such a breaker located in 
this city and which is 80 per cent. complete, it gives me 
pleasure to offer the following, in respect to the quantity 
of belting and rope drives employed: 

“Two rope drives, requiring 160 ft. of rope; 

Eight rubber-belt drives, requiring 415 ft. belting; 

Three jig drives, requiring 75 ft. belting. 

This plant is designed to prepare and ship to market 
about 500 tons of coal per day. 

FRANK B. DAVENPORT, 
P Mining and Mechanical Engineer. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Living Conditions at Mines 


Letter No. 2—One who has spent all his life, as I 
have, in and around coal-mining towns, cannot fail to 
read with deep interest the excellent letter, regarding 
the effect of living conditions on the successful oper- 
ation of coal mines, by A. A. Allen, Coal Age, Feb. 13, p. 
331. The reading of that letter inclines me to add a 
word or two from my own experience that may he help- 
ful, and I hope to see the subject discussed thoroughly, 
as it is an interesting one to all who have the welfare 
of miners at heart. 

















April 17, 1919 


Being a miner myself, there are two things that I 
have always noted are a characteristic of this class of 
workers; and I believe other mining men will bear me 


out in what I am going to say. When the average 
miner works he works hard, under almost any kind of 
conditions. When he plays he plays hard, which is 
proved by the fact that our best baseball, football and 
basketball teams come from mining towns. Now, one 
can readily judge that men having these characteristics 
must be provided with surroundings that will appeal to 
their tastes and assist their development. 

My observation and experience compels me to con- 
clude that, in the large majority of our mining towns, 
coal miners are required to live under the most meager 
conditions, their lot being worse in this respect than 
that of any other class of industrial workers. My be- 
lief is that it causes the present unsettled condition of 
miners. They move from one place to another, looking 
for better conditions in which to live and rear their 
families, but too often their search is vain. 


CONDITIONS UNDERGROUND GooD, BuT No LIVING 
ACCOMMODATIONS IN THE PLACE 


Only recently, I was called to look over a proposition 
where a foreman was wanted. I found conditions in the 
mine the very best, but the living conditions in the 
town were unbelievable, in one or two respects. In 
reply to my inquiry as to where I could find a temporary 
boarding place, the superintendent loked half ashamed 
and said, “I don’t think there is a place in town where 
an English-speaking man would care to stay.” 

The roads in the town were poor, there were no 
churches, no places for amusement or recreation, and 
one can judge of the sort of schools that would be found 
there. To move to such a place, a good miner would 
have no desire. The class of men employed there were 
largely given to drink and carousing Sundays and other 
days when they were not working. 

Contrast these conditions with those existing in a 
mining town where the roads are good, and where there 
are good schools and churches and comfortable houses 
are provided for the men. The town is kept in a san- 
itary condition. The miners are not unsettled and 
restless, but are a satisfied lot, as one observes them. 
While there may be one or more saloons in the place, 
there is not the hard drinking and carousing that char- 
acterizes the towns to which I have just referred. A 
miner may go to a saloon, get a drink and stroll out to 
see the boys play ball or some other game but after 
that, he returns home none the worse for his manner 
of spending the few hours he has above ground. 


LABOR, BOOZE AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


The statement has been made that to abolish booze 
would solve the labor troubles. In a sense this may 
be true, as too many men drink hard and forget to re- 
port for duty if, indeed, they are in fit condition to 
work. Now, I am not speaking a word in favor of booze, 
as I am a strict temperance man, myself. Let me say, 
however, that I am convinced that the only way to 
better labor conditions in coal-mining is to improve the 
living conditions at the mines. Provide good schools 
and churches, good roads and comfortable houses with 
yards and gardens, and see to it that there are places 
of amusement and recreation. Last but not least, make 
the town sanitary and a fit living place where a man 
can safely bring up his family. 
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At the mine, a good warm wash house should be pro- 
vided where the tired miner can wash himself and 
change his clothes before going home. If these condi- 
tions prevail at a mine, there need be little fear that 
miners will become restless. Under proper manage- 
ment, the conditions I have just cited can be made self- 
supporting, and it goes without saying that they would 
secure and hold a better class of miners, which would 
mean an increased production of coal because of fewer 
idle days when men fail to report for work. 

Johnstown, Penn. OPTIMIST. 





Efficiency in Firebossing 


Letter No. 11.—Having been a fireboss myself for a 
considerable time, I always try to sympathize with the 
fellow who is unfortunate enough to hold that position. 
I regard it as the most responsible position in a coai 
mine, and one that should only be given to men whose 
ability and courage cannot be questioned, inasmuch as 
the safety of all the men working in the mine is de- 
pendent on the fireboss. 

The fireboss’ task begins when he leaves his bed in 
the early morning and prepares to enter the mine. On 
reaching the head of the shaft or slope, he must as- 
semble all his thinking powers for action. In the per- 
formance of his work, his ear must ever be alert to 
catch the sound of a crack or break in the roof or the 
timbers supporting it. His watchful eye must be able 
to detect the presence of even a small percentage of gas, 
by observing its first appearance on the flame of his 
safety lamp, which is the only light he is permitted to 
carry when making his examination of the mine. 


WHAT THE MINE FOREMAN EXPECTS OF THE FIREBOSS 
BESIDE HIS REGULAR DUTIES 


In addition to the duties that pertain particularly. to 
his office as fireboss, he is expected, by the mine fore- 
man, to make mental note of the number of loaded and 
empty cars standing in the working places and to be 
able to describe the condition of each place in his sec- 
tion, in respect to its condition and need of timber or 
tracking, and report these and other things that may 
require immediate attention. 

On his return to the shaft or slope bottom, his re- 
port having been entered in the fireboss book, he must 
next attend to the miners who are now entering the 
mine, and notify any who are working in places that he 
has found to be unsafe, not to go into their places, A 
littie later, he must return to the working face and see 
that miner 289, or miner 683, has taken down that 
loose piece of bad top, before proceeding to load any 
coal, after which he must assist the bratticeman in re- 
moving gas from a pitch heading. The fireboss, in 
answer to the inquiries of the foreman, is supposed to 
know why John Popolaski, or Salvatore Angelo, are not 
at work in their places. 

These and many other numerous tasks fall to the lot 
of the busy and efficient fireboss. When he at last starts 
back to the foot of the shaft, ready to return home, it 
is only to meet the foreman, who wants to know “Why 
in h—, is there no more coal coming out?” Yes, the 
fireboss, if he is a good conscientous fellow, has a happy 
life of it whenever the foreman so determines. 

West Pittston, Penn. RICHARD BOWEN. 

[The discussion of “Efficiency in Firebossing” will 
close with Letter 15, now on hand.—EDITOR. | 
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A Remarkable Pressure Chart 


I am sending the inclosed Bristol’s recording-pressure 
chart, which represents a 24-hour run at the power 
plant of the Miami Valley Hospital of this place, and 
wish to ask for the opinion of Coal Age and its read- 
ers regarding the chart. It will be observed that the 
first dayman is in charge doing a 10-hour shift ex- 
tending from 4 a.m. to 2 p.m.; the second dayman works 
a 4-hour shift from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. and is followed by 
the nightman who works another 10-hour shift, from 
6 p.m. to 4 a.m. 

The point to which I wish to draw particular atten- 
tion is the fact that the nightman saved 30 per cent. 
of coal on his run and, as indicated on the chart, 
cleaned the fire three times, in his 10-hour shift. He 
states that the boiler popped off three times in the same 
shift. The furnaces are fired by hand and equipped 
with shaker grates. The chart shows the pressures 
recorded during each shift and speaks for itself, no fur- 
ther comments being needed. I shall be glad to learn 
the opinions of experienced engineers and firemen who 
have used this form of pressure chart. 

W. F. Harry, Chief Engineer, 


Dayton, Ohio. Miami Valley Hospital. 





The remarkable feature of this chart, which is ac- 
curately shown in the accompanying figure, is the uni- 
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BRISTOL PRESSURE CHART OF A POWER PLANT 


form pressure line recorded during the nightman’s 
shift. Taken in connection with his statement that the 
boiler popped off three times during that shift, and the 
further fact indicated on the chart that the fires were 
cleaned three times in the same period, one feels justi- 
fied in assuming that the showing on the chart is not 


a correct representation of the pressure in the boiler, 
during the night shift. 

If the boiler popped at all at this pressure, it would 
have kept on popping if the chart is a correct show- 
ing. The only conclusion is that the gage was spiked 
by the nightman, with the probable intention of pro- 
ducing such a uniform chart, believing that this would 
reflect credit on him as showing constant attendance 
on his duties as fireman. In the absence of exact in- 
formation, it may be assumed that the plant was carry- 
ing a fairly uniform load during the day shifts, and the 
slight irregularity of the pressure line during those 
shifts is no more than what might be expected especi- 
ally in a hand-fired plant. Referring to the statement 
that the nightman saved 30 per cent. of coal on his run, 
the meaning is somewhat obscure. It is only natural 
to suppose that there would be a considerable less coal 
used to run the plant during the night than during the 
day, and the 30 per cent. saving claimed for the night 
shift has no particular significance. 

From the appearance of the chart, it can be said with 
some degree of certainty that the dayman who came on 
at 4 a.m., cleaned fires two hours later, at 6 o’clock, caus- 
ing a well-defined drop in pressure for a half-hour pe- 
riod. From that time, the chart does not show, by any 
undue pressure drop, that the fires were cleaned again 
during the day. 

We feel safe in assuming that the night man coming 
on at 6 p.m. probably did clean fires two hours later, 
as marked on the chart. We cai: see no reason, however, 
why it would be necessary to clean the same fire four 
hours later, midnight, and again at 3 p.m. The three 
cleanings marked on the night run would seem to refer 
to three separate fires. We shall be glad to receive the 
opinions of our practical readers. 





Three Common Safety Lamps 


Please explain in Coal Age the important differences 
between the Davy, Clanny and Wolf safety lamps. 
Johnstown, Penn. ASST. FOREMAN. 





The chimney of the common Davy lamp consists en- 
tirely of wire gauze, while in the Clanny and Wolf 
lamps the flame is surrounded by a glass cylinder sur- 
mounted by a wire gauze. The Davy lamp is often pro- 
vided with a metal shield, which partially encircles the 
gauze chimney and protects the flame from strong 
drafts. The Clanny and Wolf lamps may or may not be 
provided with a steel bonnet. The bonnet of a Wolf 
lamp is corrugated and has tangential openings that af- 
ford a less resistance to the burnt air and gas issuing 
from the top of the lamp. While the Davy and Clanny 
lamps burn lard, cottonseed or sperm oil, the Wolf lamp 
is designed to burn a volatile oil, as naphtha or naphtha 
benzine. The oil vessel is filled with absorbent cotton, 
in order to lessen the danger arising from the use of 
the volatile oil. The Wolf lamp is also provided with 
an igniter to relight the flame when extinguished. 
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Alabama Firebosses’ Examination 


Birmingham, Jan. 20-23, 1919 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Give the names, chemical symbols and com- 
position of the different gases met with in coal mines. 

Ans.—The common mine gases are the following: 
Methane or marsh gas (CH,), consisting of one atom 
of carbon combined with four atoms of hydrogen; car- 
bon dioxide (CO,), consisting of one atom of carbon 
combined with two atoms of oxygen; carbon monoxide 
(CO), consisting of one atom of carbon combined with 
one atom of oxygen; hydrogen sulphide or sulphureted 
hydrogen (H,S), consisting of two atoms of hydrogen 
combined with one atom of sulphur. In addition to 
these common mine gases may be mentioned the heavy 
hydrocarbon gases, olefiant gas (C,H,), consisting of 
two atoms of carbon combined with four atoms of 
hydrogen, and ethane (C.H,), consisting of two atoms 
of carbon combined with six atoms of hydrogen. 
Methane or marsh gas is a light hydrocarbon and 
is sometimes called “light carbureted hydrogen.” 
Though not mine gases, properly speaking, there may 
be mentioned in this connection the oxygen (O,) and 
the nitrogen (N,) of the atmosphere. Under certain 
conditions, there may also be present in the mine 
small quantities of hydrogen (H,). 

Ques.—Are there any conditions under which the 
flame will pass through the gauze of a safety lamp? 
Explain fully. 

Ans.—If the gauze of the lamp becomes heated to 
low redness in the dark, it is extremely unsafe and 

‘ flame is liable to pass through the mesh. Also, if the 
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FLAME PASSES TROUGH WIRE GAUGE WHEN HEATED 


gauze is dirty, or the lamp is exposed to a strong air 
current or blast of air, or the lamp falls, or if the 
gauze is defective or has been injured in any way the 
lamp is unsafe and liable to pass flame through its 
gauze, especially if handled by an incompetent person. 
As shown in the accompanying figure, when the gauze 
has become sufficiently heated, its cooling effect is de- 
-troyed and the flame passes through the mesh, because 
the wires no longer absorb the heat from the tiny 
streams of gas and air passing through the gauze and 






| ANSWERED BY JAMES T. BEARD 








the flame continues to burn instead of being ex- 
tinguished, as is the case when the wires are cool and 
able to absorb the heat from the burning gas. 
Ques.—How many cubic feet of air must be mixed 
with 1 cu.ft. of firedamp to render it harmless? 
Ans.—Assuming the firedamp is a mixture of pure 
methane and air, in the most explosive proportions, 
or contains 9.46 per cent. of gas, 1 cu.ft. of the firedamp 
will contain 0.0946 cu.ft. of gas. But, taking the lower 
inflammable limit of the mixture as reached when it 
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SHOWING PROPER VENTILATION OF MINE PLAN 


contains 2.5 per cent. of gas, the volume of air and 
gas will then be 0.0946 —. 0.025 = 3.784 cu.ft. Now, 
subtracting the original cubic foot of firedamp from 
this volume gives 2.784 cu.ft. of air to be added to bring 
the mixture to the lower inflammable limit. For safety, 
it would be well to add 8 cu.ft. of air to provide a good 
margin. 

NoTE—Candidates in the firebosses’ examination, as 
well as in the first- and second-class examinations, were 
required to ventilate the map shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. The circulation shown in the figure, of 
course, did not appear in the original map given to 
the candidates, but has been carefully indicated here in 
order to show the proper manner of ventilating the 
mine.—EDITOR. 
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nage dropped off to 42,000 metric tons, 


valued at $281,450 


Germany to Retain Saar Valley 


According to recent reports from Paris, 
the Saar Valley problem has been solved 
by an economic agreement that will give 
France certain concessions in the coal sup- 
ply of that region but which will not mili- 
tate against German sovereignty. It will 
be recalled that the French Government 
has been insisting for some time that the 
Saar Valley, with its rich coal deposits, be 
given over to her, basing her contention on 
the fact that the Germans destroyed the 
coal mines in the Lens region of France. 

All French plans to dominate the Saar 
Valley and to obtain the entire coal output 
of the region until the Lens mines were 
again in operation met with stubborn re- 
sistance. The disposition of this question 
has possibly been the most bitterly fought 
of all the issues before the peace confer- 
ence. 





Foreign Trade Opportunity 


An American consular officer reports 
that a man in Sweden wishes to se- 
cure an agency for the sale of the best 
quality steam coal... Those who are in- 
terested may obtain the name and ad- 
dress by addressing the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or 
any of its branches, and referring to 
Opportunity Number 29009. Corre- 
spondence with the Swedish agent may 
be in English. 
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Foreign Freight Rates 


W. W. Battle & Co.’s coal trade freight 
report under date of Apr. 17: 

During the past week we chartered a 
number of sailing vessels to carry coals to 
South American ports, and have a few ad- 
ditional sailing vessels open for this busi- 
but steamers for these destinations 


ness ; 
are difficult to obtain. We also chartered 
a number of steamers to carry coals to 


and have additional 


West Indian ports, l I 
Chartering Commit- 


tonnage offered at the 
tee’s rates. 
We would quote the 
tee’s rates as follows: 
90, 600 tons 


Steam—Havana, $7.5 
Cardenas or Sagua, $9, 300 tons dis. ; Cien- 
fuegos, $9, 500 tons dis.; Caibarien, $9.50, 
360 tons dis.; Guantanamo, $8.50, 500 tons 
dis.; $9, 400 tons dis.; Manzanillo, $9.50, 
300 tons dis.; Bermuda, $9.50, and Ber- 
muda, p. c. and dis. free, 300 tons dis. ; 
Kingston, $9.50, 400 tons dis.; St. Thomas. 
$10, 500 tons dis.; St. Lucia, $11, 500 tons 
dis. ; Santiago, $8.50, 500 tons dis.; $9, 400 
tons dis.; Barbados, $11, 500 tons dis. ; 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, $11, 500 tons dis. ; 
Curacao, $10.50, free p. c. Curacao, 500 tons 
discharge. Rio, $19.50 net, 1000 tons dis. ; 
Santos, $19.50 net, 1000 tons dis., or $21 
net, 600 tons dis.; Buenos Aires, $18.50 net, 
600 tons dis.; Montevideo, $19.50 net, 750 
tons dis.; Pernambuco, $18.50 net, 500 tons 


Chartering Commit- 


dis. ; 





Pare ae Or ere rere ne ty 197,367 

RiorAt eter crorersnasiec re SAR ee ae Pee 234,058 
ae ee tee, rite em eae EET ~ 844,267 

. To Nitrate Range, $16.50 gross pre- 
paid. 

Sail) (maximum) — Para, $15.50 net; 
Bahia, $18.50 net; Pernambuco, $18.50 net; 
Rio, $19.50 net; Santos, $19.50 net: Rio 
Grande do Sul, $21.50 net, 400 tons dis. ; 


Buenos Aires, $18.50 net; La Plata, $18.50 
net; Montevideo, $19.50 net. To Nitrate 
Range, $16.50 gross prepaid. 


Morgan 


American Ambassador Edwin V. 
reports from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, under 
date of March 27, that an executive decree 
has been signed withdrawing from foreign 
vessels the privilege granted by decree 


12734, of Dec. 5, 1917, to engage in Bra- 
zilian intercoastwise trade. 


Coal and Coke Exported from 
New York in February 


Only in the quantity of coke exported 
from the Port of New York during Febru- 
ary of 1919 is there shown an increase 2: 
compared with the same month in the two 
previous years. As compared with Febru- 
ary in 1917 and 1918, the tonnage 0! 
anthracite and bituminous exported fron 
this port shows a decrease, which may }: 
due in most part to the mild winter anc 
the consequent small consumption. Th: 
tabulation below gives tonnage and value: 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
1v the offer of the Susquehanna Collieries 
‘o., owner of two collieries at Lykens and 
\Viliamstown, Dauphin County, to sell its 
oldings to any responsible purchaser. It 
has advertised to this effect in the Dauphin 
“ounty papers, but no buyer has appeared 
to date. 

The offer was prompted by the fact that 
dvisers engaged by the Dauphin County 
ommissioners as coal-land experts have 
ppraised the value of the Susquehanna’s 
Dauphin County holdings at $87,000,000. 
The company is willing to dispose of the 
whole tract, with improvements, for $1,- 
100,000, of which $490,000 represents the 
mprovements. This is considerably less 
than 2 per cent. of the appraised value, yet 
nobody has so far appeared anxious to take 
2 profit of about $84,000,000 by putting up 
31,400,000. It would seem to be the im- 
pression of possible investors that the prop- 
erty is not worth what the county’s advis- 
ers say it is. 

According to mining men, the problems 
presented in this particular property make 
it the hardest mining job in the anthracite 
region. One of the mines hoisted 13% tons 
of water for every ton of coal hoisted in 
1918. while at the other mine the ratio 
was 22% tons of water for every ton of 
coal. One mine used 22 per cent. of its 
output for boiler fuel, while the other used 
10 per cent. A hearing on the appeal from 
the new valuation will be held by the 
Dauphin County commissioners Apr. 17. 

With the basic purpose in mind of allow- 

ing anthracite coal to be taxed without 
having it declared unconstitutional by the 
courts, Senator A. L. Davis, of Lacka- 
wanna, in the Senate on Apr. 9 introduced 
a joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to article nine of the constitution. The 
amendment follows: 

“Section 16—For the purpose of taxa- 
tion, subjects of the same nature may be 
classified according to their physical char- 
acter or their general use and all sub- 
jects of taxation may be classified for 
the purpose of laying graded or progres- 
sive taxes.” 

This amendment will have to be passed 
by this legislature and the one two years 
henee, and then submitted to the people, 
before it becomes a law. 

Senator Davis states that the real pur- 
pose in introducing the amendment was so 
hat anthracite coal could be taxed with- 
cut the courts declaring this method of 
taxation unconstitutional. There are on 
the statute books of the state two meas- 
ures, the Roney bill and the Dawson. bill, 
calling for a tax on anthracite. These 
measures were passed and signed at the 
‘415 and 1917 sessions for the purpose of 
assisting in remedying the mine-cave situ- 
tion in the anthracite region. 


Uniontown, Penn. 


Not since 1907 have conditions in the 
“onnellsville bituminous region been at such 
Ww ebb as at present. The entire region is 
»W operating upon a basis of 44 per cent., 
ith 50 coke plants and three times as 
vany coal plants entirely out of operation 
nd all others operating upon a greatly 
stricted basis. 
The action of Director General Hines in 
fusing to accept the Peek-Gary steel price 
‘hedule has served to cloud the immediate 
‘ture of the coke industry with more un- 
rtainty than existed before the confer- 
ces were started. The first effect of the 
present controversy has been to cause a 
rop of from $4.50 to $4.25 in the average 
rice of coke, which was quickly followed 
another retrenchment period on_ the 
‘(rt of the operators. A week ago there 
as @ consensus of opinion that rock bot- 
‘om in curtailment had been reached. Now 
‘body will venture a prediction on how 
uch lower it will go. 
Four dollars seems to be the lowest figure 
© Which operators can_sell any consider- 
le tonnage of coke. Demands of buyers 
or a lower price has resulted in suspen- 
‘ion of operations at a number of plants. 


‘or odd lots of coke, however, the price 


‘as gone as low as $3.75, ovens, and in 
ne instance an operator accepted that 


price on a contract for a limited period 
because mining conditions forced him to 
continue operations, even at a loss. Prompt 
furnace coke is selling from $4 to $4.50, but 
the range for contracts runs the line from 
$4.50 to $6 with most of the tonnage de- 
livered around $5. 

Output of the Alicia plants’ recently 
sold by W. Harry Brown is now being 
delivered to the Monessen plant of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. The Rostraver dock 
has been put back into commission after 
having been rebuiit following its destruc- 
tion by fire last summer. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Coal production in West Virginia during 
the first few days of April had not regained 
its stride, even though statistics covering 
March shipments showed that there had 
been an increase in the output during that 
month as compared with February produc- 
tion. In other words, insofar as it was 
possible to tell, the output was just about 
at the point it had reached during the 
early part of March. In certain districts 
the idle mines were more numerous than 
they had been in the previous fortnight, 
and in no district was there any increase 
insofar as it was possible to estimate. 

Taking the state as a whole, the output 
was not much over 40 per cent. of the 
total full-time capacity of the mines. Even 
such business as there was came from 
consumers who were simply keeping their 
stocks from running too low and could 
not be attributed to any additional con- 
sumption of coal. On a rough estimate, 
shipments from West Virginia fields in 
March exceeded those in February by from 
5 to 10 per cent. During the week ending 
Apr. 5 railroad fuel shipments were some- 
what curtailed. Tidewater shipments to 
all points except Hampton roads were fair- 
ly large. On Apr. 1, when the coal year 
opened, much coal tonnage was not yet 
under contract, that being especially true 
as to lake shipments and as to coal for 
shipment to the West in general. 

Improvement marked the course of 
events in the Fairmont region during the 
first five days of April. Despite such im- 
provement, however, there was no decrease 
in the number of idle mines. The improve- 
ment was applicable to western as well as 
to eastern consignments. Production in 
the Fairmont field was less than half of 
normal. 

At the outset of April New River oper- 
ators were still being somewhat hampered 
in their attempt to make eastern shipments 
by the existence of several embargoes on 
coal, although the Navy continues to use 
a large quantity of fuel from New River 
mines. Much of the tonnage usually going 
to tidewater is already under contract for 
the coming year. It will require an in- 
crease in western business to simulate 
production to any appreciable extent in 
the New River field. Pocahontas produc- 
tion was diminished somewhat through 
market conditions. 

The condition of the western market was 
reflected to some extent in the Logan Min- 
ing District, where there was a slight de- 
cline in production during the week. 

Insofar as it was possible to tell pro- 
duction hardly held its own in the Kan- 
awha region during the first five days of 
April. Further gains will not be made 
until the opening of the lake trade season, 
and until that time most of the miners will 
not average over two days a week. There 
was some encouragement in the fact that 
March shipments exceeded February ship- 
ments by about 10 per cent. Much coal 
from the district is still not under contract. 


Victoria, B. C. 


When the British Columbia Legislature 
prorogued a few days ago the Lieutenant 
Governor withheld his assent to the Set- 
tlers’ Rights Act of 1919, which would have 
given the old settlers, or their dependents, 
with homes in the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 
Railway Belt on Vancouver Island a fur- 
ther opportunity to make application for 
the coal rights in connection with their 
property. The issue now is straight cut 
between the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
and the Province, and the stake to those 


directly interested in title to a large sec- 
tion of coal-bearing lands of the Island. 

On the question of jurisdiction the Prov- 
ince maintains that it has absolute power 
with respect to the administration of mat- 
ters pertaining to civil and property rights, 
within which classification comes the pro- 
prietorship of the coal referred to. Just 
what position the Dominion government 
takes it is not so easy to define, but that 
it is responsible for the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor’s action in refusing to give his as- 
sent to the enactment of the Legislature 
there is no doubt. It may be that its argu- 
ment is that title to surface and under- 
surface rights in these Island lands passed 
from the Province to the Dominion, and 
from the latter to the Esquimalt & Na- 
naimo Railway Co., in 1884; that the Es- 
quimalt & Nanaimo Railway Co. since has 
sold the under-surface rights to the Ca- 
nadian Collieries (D), Ltd., and that the 
latter, having raised a considerable sum on 
this security, should be protected, if only 
in justice to the bondholders. 

It is to be noted that, because of the 
action taken by the Dominion Government, 
the Province finds itself in the position of 
being forced to defend its right to the sole 
administration of “property and_ civil 
rights” within its domain. These rights 
are part and prrcel of the “Terms of 
Union” and it is considered most serious, 
apart altogether from the rights of the 
Canadian Collieries or of the settlers affect- 
ed, that the Federal Government should so 
interfere with Provincial legislation of this 
character. It is very probable, therefore, 
that both because it believes the settlers 
-have a good case and have been unjustly 
treated and because the powers granted 
the Provinces under Confederation must be 
upheld that British Columbia will not allow 
the matter to drop where it now stands. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The sixteen collieries of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in this district have 
resumed full-time operation. A number of 
independent operations that had been work- 
ing only three days a week will also go 
to a full-time schedule. The resumption of 
activity is attributed to the action of Gov- 
ernor Sproul sustaining the prospective in- 
crease in the price of anthracite. 

Freeland — Indications that the Sandy 
Run mine of the Kemmerer Coal Co. is 
to be idle for some time have been given 
by the action of the officials in ordering 
the men to remove the mules from the 
mines. The animals are being sent to 
pasture on ground owned by the company 
in Carbon County. 

Pottsville—Members of the City Council 
have gone after the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. for persisting to burn soft coal in its 
engines in that town. An ordinance has 
been passed providing a fine from $10 to 
$100 for every day’s continuance of the 
smoke nuisance. Pottsville officials argue 
that the railroad company _ should not 
attempt to burn bituminous coal in an 
anthracite mining center. 

Hazleton—Though miners of the Lehigh 
coal field are working on reduced time 
because there is no market for coal, a 
famine exists in Hazleton and people can 
not get enough fuel. They let their stocks 
dwindle, thinking the mild winter weather 
indicated an early spring. As a result they 
were caught unawares when the tempera- 
ture dropped during the week. The mines 
are operated only two and three days a 
week, and coal dealers find they can not 
catch up with orders. 


Bituminous 


Greensburg—Fire recently destroyed one 
of the buildings at the No.. 2 plant of the 
Alexandria Coal & Coke Co., located near 
New Alexandria, with loss estimated at 
about $10,000. 

Charleroi—The Union Coal & Coke com- 
pany, which operates all of the mines in 
the Pigeon Creek valley with but one ex- 
ception, has moved its general offices from 
Monongahela to Farmers and Miners Bank 
Building of Bentleyville. The company 
purchased the Kuhn interests in several 
thousand acres of coal lands in Scenery 
Hill and it is reported will develop that 
tract in the near future. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Monon—An improvement in market con- 
ditions has enabled the Monongahela Coal 
Co. operating at this place to start its 
mines going once again. More than 100 
miners are employed at the plant. 


Switchback—The Pocahontas Fuel Co. is 
considering plans for the construction of 
a large new coal tipple at its local prop- 
erties, to provide for increased capacity. 

Affinity—The Pemberton Coal Co. has 
recently commenced the construction of a 
new power plant and machine shop at its 
local plant, to be used to facilitate opera- 
tions. It is umderstood that a new recrea- 
tion hall and the construction of a number 
ot miners’ residences are also contemplated. 

Fairmont—The purchase price paid for 
a one-half interest in the North Fairmont 
Coal Co. by Robert Talbott, who acquired 
such an interest in the concern from Sey- 
mour McIntire, W. D. Reed and M. A. 
Joliff, is said to be $150,000. The com- 
pany has its operation in the Fairmont 
field, its property being between Fairmont 
and Morgantown. 

Bluefield—M. H. Pedigo, Bluefield, and 
William H. Leckie, Welch, have recently 
completed negotiations for the purchase 
of extensive coal properties located on 
Pigeon Creek, in° McDowell County, com- 
prising a total of 1500 acres, and are un- 
derstood to be arranging plans for the 
installation of the necessary mining ma- 
chinery for extensive development. 

Nitro—Plans are under consideration by 
the Fryland Coal Co. for the installation 
of new equipment and mining machinery, 
ete., for the development of two new coal 
mines located in the vicinity of Nitro. It 
is understood that in connection with this 
work the company is planning for the con- 
struction of a number of miners’ residences 
for its employees. C. G. Howland is presi- 
dent. The entire work is estimated to cost 
approximately $50,000. 

Fairmont—Another phase in the develop- 
ment of the plans of the Domestic Coke 
Corporation, of this city, engaged is com- 
pleting a $3,000,000 byproduct plant, is the 
awarding of a contract for the construction 
of two miles of railroad from the site of 
the plant to the Baltimore & Ohio R. R,, 
such work together with the rights of way 
necessary to cost about $125,000. This is 
one of the companies in which capitalists 
identified with the Monongahela Valley 
Traction Co. are also interested. At the 
present rate of progress executives of the 
company are confident that the new plant 
will be completed early next spring. 

Omar—The tonnage of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co. will be appreciably in- 
creased upon the completion within the 
next 30 days of the Logan Southern R. R. 
from Omar to Sterrett, a distance of ten 


miles, the Main Island company having 
changed the name of Crane -to Sterrett 
when many improvements were started 


there with a view to making it one of the 
large plants of the company. The holdingse 
include a large acreage of coal of excellent 
quality which it is proposed to mine on an 
extensive scale. There has been a large 
influx of miners since improvements were 
initiated, and when the new road permits 
the shipment of even more coal Sterrett 
will become one of the most important 
shipping points in the Logan field. 


INDIANA 


Jesonville—The supply house and black- 
smith shop at the Green Valley mine has 
been burned with loss of $2000, covered 
by insurance. 


ILLINOIS 


Nilwood—The Union Fuel Co. has pur- 
chased the mine of the Nilwood Mining Co. 
for $350,000. 

Marion—The Peabody Coal Co. is in- 
stalling at its No. 3 mine at Marion a large 
crusher which was made by the Link-Belt 
Co., of Chicago. The crusher has a ca- 
pacity of 2500 tons per day and will pro- 
duce a product of. 14-in. cubes of coal. 


Du Quoin—Drilling has been started on 
the Wabash, Chester & Western R. R., ten 
miles west of here, on 7000 acres of land 
which have been leased by Crawford & 
Hagler. It is reported that results of the 
drilling indicate that a large mine will be 
sunk near the location soon. 


Du Quoin—At a recent election among 
the miners of the Ninth Subdistrict, which 
embraces all of Franklin County, the prop- 
osition to continue the payment of $750 
death fund was defeated. The per capita 
assessment on the miners was unusually 
heavy during the recent influenza epidemic. 
and in addition to this a number of deaths 
resulted from the Royalton mine explosion 
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last year. The treasurer of this subdistrict, 
which is the largest subdistrict in the State 
of Illinois, during the epidemic period paid 
out $22,500 in claims, with additional 
claims for $68,000 pending adjustment. 
KENTUCKY 

Whitesburg—The Wells Coal Co. has 
recently completed negotiations for the 
acquirement of the plants of the Salt Lick 
Coal Co. and the Black Diamond-Elkhorn 
Coal Co., located in the vicinity of Right 
Ford of Beaver Creek. It is understood 
that plans are now being arranged for ex- 
tensive development operations. The com- 
pany has also leased additional coal proper- 
ties in this section, which will also be de- 
veloped. 

ARKANSAS 

Clarksville—The King & Johnson Mining 
Co., of Montana, is understood to have 
completed arrangements for extensive im- 
provements and extensions in its local coal- 
mining properties. The plans ‘include the 
erection of a new coal tipple, electrically 
eperated, with the installation of electric 
motors and auxiliary apparatus, and the 
construction of a five-mile railroad branch. 
The work will involve an expenditure of 
approximately $150,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


_ulsa—The B. B. Coal Co. has opened 
a mine on its holdings just east of Tulsa. 
This company owns 125 acres underlaid 
with a vein of coal several feet in thickness 
and at such shallow depth to permit of 
profitable working. 

Tulsa—Charles Page, oil magnate of 
this place, has purchased 1000 acres of 
proven coal lands southwest of here which 
he will soon begin developing. Mr. Page 
will build a line of railroad into the heart 
of this tract to handle the coal mined. 


Dawson—Cosden & Co., oil producers, 
have purchased extensive coal lands at 
Dawson, four miles east of Tulsa, and will 
begin taking coal from new mines that will 
be opened there during the summer. Cos- 
den & Co. own and operate at Tulsa an oil 
refinery said to be the largest in the world. 
Since the supply of natural gas in the 
Oklahoma fields is proving inadequate and 
is insufficient to onerate the refinery, Cos- 
den & Co. are looking elsewhere for fuel. 
It is the plan to take coal from the recently 
acquired coal lands for operating the Tulsa 
refinery. 

KANSAS 

Pittsburg—Daylight saving to economize 
on the use of fuel has worked the other 
way in the Kansas coal fields, so far. 
Twenty-six coal mines in this district were 
idle last week because the men would not 
go to work earlier, and the companies per- 
sisted in following the Government time 
change. An agreement has been reached, 
however, whereby the men will resume their 
work on the new time schedule pending a 
rearrangment of car schedules by the rail- 
roads. 


NEW MEXICO 


Oscura—The Consumers Coal Co. is be- 
ing organized at El Paso, Tex., by M. 
Gaylord, an experienced coal operator, for 
the purpose of developing four sections of 
coal lands in the vicinity of Oscura. The 
company plans to bring the daily output of 
the property to 500 tons. The El Paso & 
Southwestern Ry. runs through the prop- 
erty, which is 128 miles from El Paso. 





Foreign News 








Victoria, B. C.—Consumers of coal here 
have now to pay $10.25 a ton and, if they 
buy it in half-ton lots, at the rate of $10.50 
a ton. Shortly before the war the price 
in this and neighboring cities was $6.50 a 
ton, which furnishes a good illustration of 
the remarkable advance which has taken 
place within a comparatively brief period. 
The dealers’ only explanation is that, as 
domestic coal has been selling at a lower 
figure than bunker coal, and as for some 
reason the sale of bunker coal has fallen 
off, the mine operators have been obliged 
to bring the price of domestic coal near 
the mark of that being sold at the bunkers 
in order to pay the miners the present high 
wage scale. They could not explain how it 
happens that bunker sales have declined, 
although venturing the suggestion that fuel 
oil now is being used by many more ves- 
sels than in the past. 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of 
the Canadian Associated Coal Dealers was 
held here on Apr. The situation was 
fully discussed, the general consensus of 
opinion being that there was still a possible 
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danger of temporary shortage in case of a 
sudden rush of orders, but that this would 
be averted if consumers would order sup- 
plies early. Some advance in prices wiis 
regarded as certain. The following of- 
ficers were elected: T. A .Harrison, Toronto. 
president; J. M. Daly, London, vice presi 
dent; B. A. Caspell, Toronto, secretary- 
treasurer; M. F. Craig, Gueiph; J. A. Mac 
lean, Wingham; J. F. Foulds, Campbel! 
ford; G. M. Baker, Lindsay; Edwari! 
3rowne, Port Hope; G. A. Stanley, Luca: 
and G. F. Rogers, St. Catharines, directors 
Resolutions were adopted that the Railway 
Commissioners be requested to give con- 
sideration to the inconveniences suffered }\ 
coal dealers and attempt to adjust their 
grievances in a definite period; that the 
government be urged to continue the office 
of Fuel Controller in the interests of the 
public, and that the dealers watch carefully 
for impurities in coal and demand compen- 
sation from shippers, and that the govern- 
ment fix the amount of impurities possible. 


Nanaimo, B. C.—There has been litigation 
during the past few weeks over title to the 
coal fields of Vancouver Island controlled 
by the Nanoose Collieries, Ltd., suit being 
brought against the company by A. F. East- 
man, manager of the Marble Bay mines, 
Texada Island, for an accounting and for 
an order restraining further work on the 
property. His claim was that in 1906 he 
had entered into an agreement with the 
then owner of a portion of the property 
now under development to provide money 
for opening up the coal measures supposed 
to be there in return for a half interest. 
Work started on this basis, a small seam 
was struck not far from the surface, ad 
then a disagreement arose with the resv't 
that operations were suspended. Mr. Jack 
subsequently died. His executors, accord- 
ing to Mr. Eastman, declared that the es- 
tate would sell its interest for $60,000, 
whereupon Mr. Eastman et al arranged to 
dispose of the entire holdings to Alvo von 
Alvensleben, the German financier and 
propagandist, of whom considerable has 
been heard both in Canada and the United 
Stated of late years, for $125,000. This, 
however, was not accepted by the executors, 
and Alvensleben bought the Jingle Pot 
mine, near Nanaimo, B. C. Finally the 
property was sold out to the Nanoose Col- 
lieries, Ltd. The reply to Mr. Eastman 
on behalf of the company was that his ar- 
rangement with Mr. Jack was to the effect 
that he should have one-half of the returns 
of coal produced during the active opera- 
tion of the partnership. The court upheld 
the company and the action was dismissed. 





Personals 











W. C. Gartley, formerly with the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., at Maxwell, Penn., has ac- 


cepted a position as superintendent with 
the Maple Glen Coal works at Shoring, 
Fenn. 


J. A. Bier has resigned as superintendent 
of the Williams Run Coal Co. and Anita 
Coal Mining Co., Punxsutawney, Penn., and 
is now connected with the Hurlburt Grease 
and Oil Co. 

Joseph Maize, of Wendel, Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania. has_ resigned his 
position as superintendent of Edna Nos. 1 
and 2 mines of the United Coal Corpora- 
tion, effective Apr. 16. 

B. H. Armstrong recently assumed the 
duties of superintendent for the Citizens 
Coal Mining Co., of Lincoln, Ill, suc- 
ceeding William D. Obeamp, who was for- 
merly superintendent of the Lincoln mine. 

Robert Whitehead, well known in south- 
ern Illinois coal-trade circles, has joined 
the sales forcé of the New Kentucky Coal 
Co., 1700 Fisher Building, Chicago, @ wfiich 
H. L. Keiflein recently became vice presi- 
dent and manager. 

Henry Blackledge, formerly with the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., in Washington County, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
Mines Nos. 88, 89 and 90 of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., with headquarters at Wyatt. 
W. Va. He succeeds W. E. Lakin, resigned. 

A. T. Pace has been reappointed as trav- 
eling auditor for the United Mine Workers 
of America in the 12th district, by Pres!- 
dent Frank J. Hayes, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
His territory is in southern Illinois and in- 
cludes Williamson, Franklin, Saline, White 
and Gallatin Counties. 

J. D. Mooney, recently discharged from 
the Army after having served overseas as 
a captain with the 309th Ammunition Train, 
84th Division, is now with the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, New York. Mr. Mooney 
was manager of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co.’s industrial division prior to joining 
the army in 1917. 

















April 17, 1919 


R. W. Belcher, who has been identified 
with civil service work, has been elected 
secretary of the War Service Exccvtive 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to take up the work 
inaugurated by W. H. Manss at the great 
reconstruction conference of American busi- 
ness, held at Atlantic City last September. 


T, L. Cole, formerly assistant in the sales 
department of the New York Coal _ Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has resigned to take a 
position with the Kendall Coal Co. ¢€. C. 
Everhart, who was the Detroit representa- 
iive of the New York Coal Co., has re- 
signed his position, being succeeded by 
John KF. Nuebacher, formerly with the 
Semet Solvay Co. C. C. Everhart has gone 
into the jobbing business in Detroit. 


James D. Monie has resigned as chief 
Jerk of the New York office of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange and on Apr. 15 be- 
came New York sales manager of the 
Johnstown Coal and Coke Co. Mr. Monie 
has been with the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change since its organization. The office 
of the Johnstown Coal and Coke Co. will 
be removed from the Park Row Building 
to the Maritime Exchange Building, 80 
Broad Street. 


W. H. Ashlers has been made assistant 
secretary and treasurer of the Rackett 
Brook Coal Co., Carbondale, Penn., and 
Edward B. Burr has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of operations. The 
former takes a newly created position 
and the latter the place of E. H. Leaning, 
who has had charge of operations for the 
past three years. Mr. Leaning is still 
identified with the Nay Aug Coal Co. and 
will probably devote his entire time to the 
operations of that company. 





Obituary 











William Clayton, pioneer operator and 
one of the first to sink a mine in the 
Standard field of Illinois, died recently at 
his home in Collinsville. He sank two 
mines near Collinsville 35 years ago and 
afterward sold them to the Consolidated 
Coal Co., of St. Louis. 


Harvey Miller, 40 years of age, a prom- 
inent coal and lumber man of eastern Ken- 
tucky, recently died at his home _ near 
Whitesburg, Ky., of influenza. Mr. Miller 
held title to several fine coal properties 
and had a number of hardwood tracts, 
operating several mills. 


D. E. Adams, a leading coal merchant of 
Winnipeg, Man., and a pioneer of the busi- 
ness in Western Canada, died on Apr. 3 
at Pasadena, Cal, where he had been 
spending the winter on account of ill health. 
He came to Winnipeg from Toronto in 1882 
and entered the coal business as _ repre- 
sentative of the North West Fuel Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., which was the only con- 
cern engaged in the Winnipeg trade at that 
time. It afterward sold out to the Domin- 
on Coal Co., of which Mr. Adams was 
manager from 1885 to 1895. He was also 
connected with the company that was the 
first to mine Souris Valley coal. In 1904 
he became secretary and seiling agent of 
the Tabor Coal Mining Co., which after- 
ward sold out to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
capitalists who organized the Canada West 
Coal and Coke Co. Mr. Adams’ business 
was transferred to a joint stock company 
under the style of the D. E. Adams Coal 
Co., Ltd. Mr..Adams took a_ prominent 
part in the business and social life of 
\Vinnipeg and was a Free Mason. He 
leaves a widow, one son and two daughters. 
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Coming Meetings 








Illinois Mining Institute will hold 
tnnual meeting May 22, 23 and 24. 
retary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Il. 

National Coal Association will meet May 
“1, 22 and 23, at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
ll. Seeretary, J. D. A. Morrow, Wash- 
mgton, D, C. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Deal- 
*rs’ Association will meet at Hotel Nelson, 
Rockford, Ill, June 4 and 5. Secretary, 

L. Runyan, Chicago, III. 

International Railway Fuel Association 


Sec- 


will hold its annual meeting May 19-22 at 

the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

i. G. Crawford, Chicago, Il. 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Texas 
will hold its annual meeting on May 19 

and 20 at Fort Worth, Texas. 

C. R. Goldman, Dallas, 


Secretary, 


Secretary, 
Texas. 
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Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual spring meeting 
Apr. 23 and 24 at Indianapolis, Ind. Sec- 
retary, R. R. Yeagley, Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its sixth convention at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., April 24-26. Secretary, O. K. 
Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New York City. 

American Society of Civil Engineers wil! 
hold its forty-ninth annual convention in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., June 17 


to 20. Secretary. C. . Hunt, 33 West 
39th St., New York City. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 


meeting July 8 to 11 at Indianapolis, Ind., 

subject to ratification of executive commit- 
bi Secretary, J. W. Paul, Pittsburgh, 
enn. 


American Manufacturers’ Export Associ- 
ation will tender a luncheon at 12:30 p.m., 
to all its members who may be in attend- 
ance at the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in Chicago, Apr. 25 to 26, at the 
Congress Hotel. 


Kentucky Mining Institute after having 
skipped two years, one on account of the 
war and the other due to the influenza 
epidemic, expects to hold its annual meet- 
ing this year. While the date and place 
of meeting have not definitely been set, it 
will probably be held on May 30 and 381 
at Lexington, Ky. Secretary, C. W. Strick- 
land, Huntington, W. Va. 


Publications Received 


Boiler Water Treatment. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 218. Unillustrated, 8 pp., 5% x 9% 
inches. 


Annual Report on the Mines, 1918. Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, Department of Public 
Works and Mines. Unillustrated, 76 pp., 
68 x 93 inches. 


Eighth Biennial Report of the State Engi- 
neer to the Governor of North Dakota for 
the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 1918. 
Public Document No. 26. Unillustrated, 
174 pp., 6 x 9 inches. 


of the Lost Creek Coal Field, 
Morgan County, Utah. By Frank R. Clark, 
Department of the Interior, United States 
Geological Survey. Bulletin 691-L. Illus 
trated, pp. 311-322, 6 x 9 inches. 


A Summary of Mining in the State of 
Washington. By Arthur Homer Fischer. 
Bulletin No. 4. Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Washington. Un- 
illustrated, pp. 124, 6 x 9 inches. 


Method of Least Squares Applied to 
Estimating Errors in Coal Analysis. By 
J. D. Davis and J. G. Fairchild. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Technical Paper 171. Illustrated, pp. 36, 
6 x 9 inches. 


Combustion Experiments with North Da- 
kota Lignite. By Henry Kreisinger, C. E. 
Augustine and W. C. Harpster. Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Mines. Techni- 
cal Paper 207. Illustrated; 41 pp.; 6 x 9 
inches. 


Notes on the Geology of the Murchison 
District. By J. Henderson, Mining Geol- 
ogist, Geological Survey Department. Pp. 
108 to 112 inclusive of the New Zealand 
Journal of Science and Technology, March, 
1918. Unillustrated, 64 x 93 inches. 


Notes on the Geology of the Waikate 
Valley near Maungatautari. By J. Hen- 
derson, D. Sc., Mining Geologist, Geological 
Survey Department. Pp. 56 to 60 inclusive 
of the New Zealand Journal of Science and 
Technology, January, 1918. Unillustrated, 
63 x 92 inches. 

The Geology of the Te Kuiti District, 
with Special Reference to Coal Prospects. 
By J. Henderson, D. Sc., Mining Geologist, 
Geological Survey Department. Pp. 112 to 
115 inclusive of the New Zealand Journal 
of Science and Technology, March, 1918. 
Unillustrated, 6} x 93 inches. 


Notes on the Geology and Mineral Oc- 
currences of the Wakamarina Valley. By 
J. Henderson, D. Sc... Mining Geologist, 
Geological Survey Department. Pp. 11 to 
15 inclusive of the New Zealand Journal of 
Science and Technology, January, 1918. 
Unillustrated, 64 x 9% inches, 

A Preliminary Report on the Mining Dis- 
tricts of Idaho. By Thomas Varley, Clar- 
ence A. Wright, Edgar K. Soper and Doug- 
las C. Livingston. (In codperation with the 
University of Idaho.) Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 166. 
Illustrated, 103 pp., 5% x 9% inches. 
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Trade Catalogs 


a 


Locomotive Coaling Plants. Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ili. Bulletin No. 34. 
Pp. 68, 9 x 113 in., illustrated. Typical-coal 
handling plants designed and built by the 
company. 








Boiler Logic. Heine Safety Boiler Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Catalog. Pp. 86, 6 x 9 in., 
illustrated. A treatise on steam boilers, 
accompanied by a supplement in color of a 
Heine boiler set over an underfeed stoker. 


Use and Abuse of Electric Headlights on 
Mining Locomotives. Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. Pp. 15, 8 x 10% in., illustrated. 
Reprint of a paper read by K. W. Mackall 
before the Coal Mining Institute of Amer- 
ica. 


Modern Types of Flory Mine Hoists. S. 
Flory Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Penn. 
Catalog 26. Pp. 63 x 9 in., illustrated. 


Taken bodily from the company’s general 
catalog and covers a general line of min- 
ing hoists. 


Type “C” Roller Bearings. American 
Roller Bearing Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Bul- 
letin No. 1004. Pp. 8 6% x 10 in., illus- 


trated. These roller bearings are recom- 
mended for use under conditions of medium 
loads at medium speeds. 

Fairmont Min- 


Fairmont Coal Augers. 


ing Machinery Co., Fairmont. W. Va. Bul- 
letin No. 15. Pp. 4, 6 x 9 in., illustrated. 
Describes a power auger for use in coal 


5 ft. thick and over. Emphasis is placed 
on flexibility and easy portability. 


Sullivan “WB-3” Air Compressors.— 
Sullivan Machinery Co.. Chicago, Ill. Bulle- 
tin 75-E. Pp. 12, 6x9 in., illustrated. Com- 
pressors for general mining, quarrying or 
contracting work. and to operate coal ma- 
chines, drills, pumps and pneumatic tools. 


“Sergeant” Ticket Cancelling Box. In- 
gersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. Form 
No. 9010. Pp. 4, 6 x 9 in., illustrated. Used 
at ball grounds, moving picture theaters, 
etc., where great quantities of tickets must 
be disposed of without the possibility of 
their ever being used again. 





Recent Coal and Coke Patents 











Mine Apparatus. 
Ohio, 1,294,868. Feb. 18, 1919. 


A. Bucey, Bowerstown, 
Filed May 


14, 1918. Serial No. 234,462. 
Steel Framing for Mine Shafts. O. D. 
McClure, Ishoeming, Mich., 1,294,814. Feb. 


18, 1919. Serial No. 128,418. 

Sifter Grate. G. G. Bole, Union City, 
Mich., 1,293,677. Feb. 11, 1919. Filed June 
6, 1918. Serial No. 238,543. 

Ash Sifter. S. Heath, Philadelphia, 
Penn., 1,294,262. Feb. 11, 1949. Filed 
Dec. 18, 1918. Serial No. 266,605. 

Ash Cart Cover. S. Rochlis, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., 1,294,708. Feb. 18, 1919. Filed 


Aug. 23, 1917. 
Breast Car for Mines. 


Serial No. 187,770. 
R. Christiansen, 


Black Diamond, Wash., 1,294,619. Fel. 
18, 1919. Filed Aug. 17, 1918. Serial No. 
250,394. 

Coal Pile. <A. C. Johnston, assignor to 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill, 1,256,569. Feb. 
7 Ly Filed Dec. 14, 1918. Serial No 


Registering Device for Automatic Stokers. 
H. J. Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn., 1,294,- 
700. Feb. 18, 1919. Filed May 7, 1918. 
Serial No. 233,010. 


Coal Loading Machine Gathering Me- 


chanism, J. F. Joy, N. Belle Vernon, Penn., 
1,295,173. Feb. 25, 1919. Filed May 9, 
1918. Serial No. 233,477. 


Boiler Furnace. W. J. Manhire, assignor 
to Combustion Specialty Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., 1,293,845. Feb. 11, 1919. Filed June 
1, 1917. Serial No. 172,826. 
Coal Reducing Apparatus. H. Adams, 


assignor to Adams Mining Machinery Cor- 


poration, New London, Conn., 1,293,656. 
Feb. 11, 1919. Filed Sept. 20, 1915. Serial 
No. 51,563. 


Pneumatic System for Cleaning Coal. 
L. B. Yeiser, assignor to Glauber Brass 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1,295,- 
250. Feb. 25, 1919. Filed Aug. 16, 1917. 
Serial No. 186,468. 


Process and Apparatus for Reducing 
Coal. H. Adams, assignor to Adams Mir- 
ing Machinery Corporation, New London, 
Conn., 1,293,654. Feb. 11, 1919. Filed 
Aug. 24, 1915. Serial No. 47,064. 
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Industrial News 
Middletown, Ohio—Papers have been 
filed increasing the capital of the Solar 


Coal Co. from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Dover, Ohio—The Macksburg Coal Co. 
has been chartered with a capital of $100,- 
000 by L. R. Page, Joseph Jenkins, W. H. 
Scheu, John Rees and Charles A. Graber. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—The Echo Coal Co. 
has recently filed notice of an increase in 
its capital from $50,000 to $150,000, to 
provide for general business expansion. 


Ashland, Ky.—The Lackey Mining Co. 
has filed notice with the Secretary of State 
of an increase in its capitalization from 
$12,000 to $50,000, to provide for expansion. 

Moundsville, W. WVa.—Plans are under 
consideration by the Mound City Coal Co. 
for the immediate rebuilding of its tipple 
recently destroyed by fire, with loss of 
about $10,000. 

Johnstown, Penn.—The Sheesley Coal Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation with a 
capital of $50,000 to operate in the Johns- 
town section. J. D. Sheesley is the princi- 
pal incorporator. 

El Paso, Tex.—The Hines Lumber and 
Coal Co. has filed notice with the Secretary 
of State of an increase in its capitalization 
from $20,000 to $100,000, to provide for 
general business expansion. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—Fess Whitaker and as- 
sociates have completed negotiations for 
the leasing of extensive coal properties in 
the Whitesburg section, and are arranging 
plans for early development. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Guernsey Land, 
Timber and Coal Co. has been chartered 
with a capital of $100,000 by Mark A. 


Copeland, F. B. Evarts, James F. Walsh, 
Kk. Droege and O. E. Schulte. 

Whitwell, Tenn.—The Whitwell Coal Co. 
has filed notice with the Secretary of State 
of an increase in its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000. The increase will be 
used, it is understood, for general business 
expansion. 

Zanesville, Ohio—Papers have been filed 
with the secretary of state increasing the 
capital of the Kehota Coal Co. from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000. The increase will be 
used in the expansion of the operations in 
this neighborhood. 

Marion, Ky.—The Lagrange Mining Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000 to engage in the development of 
coal properties in the Marion section. J. L. 
Lane, A. S. Furtwangler and W. A. Barton 
are the incorporators. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Nelson Coal and 
Oil Co. has filed articles of incorporation 
with a capital of $150,000 to operate in 
the Charleston district. C. W. Morton, 
Charles FE. Krebs and E. M. Johnson are 
the principal incorporators. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—The Southeast Coal Co., 
Seco and LeViers, Ky., is understood to 
be considering plans for the installation of 
new coal-mining machinery for the develop- 
ment of coal properties in the Thornton 
Creek section, near Whitesburg. 

Harriman, Tenn.—The Harriman Coal & 
Land Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000 to engage in coal-mining 
operations in the vicinity of Harriman. 
Brown Crinkley, O. Scott and G. W. 
Chandler are the principal incorporators. 

East Burnstadt, Ky.—The Furnie Coal 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 to engage in the development of 
coal properties in the vicinity of East 
Burnstadt. TT. S. Lanier, Sr., Richard Gen- 
try and C. W. Nelch are the principal in- 
corporators. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Central West Coal 
and Lumber Co., of Columbus, has _ in- 
creased its authorized capital from $100,- 
000 to $250,000, in order to acquire addi- 
tional mining property in the Hocking Val- 
ley and Pomeroy Bend fields. J. S. McVey 
is president. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—The Wells-Elkhorn 
Coal Co., recently incorporated by A. M. 
Kelly, J. S. Fitzgerald and L. S. Wilson, 
has filed notice with the Secretary of State 
of an increase in its capitalization from 
$75,000 to $300,000 to provide for general 
business expansion. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The North Spadra 
Coal Co. has filed articles of incorporation 
with a capital of $25,000 to engage in gen- 
eral coal-mining operations in the Little 
Rock district. W. R. Eustice is president, 
L. Werner is vice president and P. D. Mc- 
Kinnon is secretary-treasurer. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago Pneumatic 
its Milwaukee office 


Tool Co. has moved 


COAL AGE 


from Room 1305, Majestic Building, to 
Room 1418 in the same building, where 
more convenient quarters necessitated by 
the growing business of the company in 
this district have beey obtained. 

New York, N. Y¥Y.—The A. P. Green Fire 
Brick Co., of Mexico, Mo., has opened an 
eastern district sales office in New York 
City at 30 Church St. Howard C. Thayer, 
formerly field mechanical engineer for the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation at 
U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 2, is in charge. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Weston & Dodson, coal 
miners and shippers at Bethlehem, Penn., 
will locate a branch office here under the 
management of H. J. Welch, formerly with 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. here. Better control of the _ firm’s 
Canadian trade is the principal object. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Penn Canadian Fuel 
Co. has been organized with principal office 
in Toronto. B. M. Bremner, of that city, 
will be managing director. Members of 
the Weaver Coal Co., of Buffalo, are largely 
interested in the new organization. A gzen- 
eral rail and water coal business will be 
done. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Board of Ad- 
ministration will soon place contracts for 
approximately 20,000 tons of Hocking mine- 
run to be used at the various institutions 
of the state for the remainder of the fiscal 
year up to July 1. The H. W. Jenkins Coal 


Co. was the low bidder at $1.75 at the 
mines. 
Charleston, W. Va.—J. M. Magee and 


other business men of Pittsburgh have or- 
ganized the Allegheny Western Mining Co. 
with an authorized capital of $100,000 to 
engage in the mining business. The incor- 
porators are J. M. Magee, A. G. Wells, A. 
B. Coleman, W. St. Clair Childs and Simon 
Patterson, all of Pittsburgh. 

Webster Springs, W. Va—The Webster 
Smokeless Coal Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation with a capital of $150,000 
to engage in the development of coal proper- 
ties in the Webster Springs district. L. C. 
Anderson. Welch, W. Va.; J. E. Anderson, 
Cowen, W. Va.; and E. H. Morton, Webster 
Springs, are the incorporators. 


Zanesville, Ohio—The authorized capital 
of the Kehota Mining Co. has been in- 
creased from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The 
concern has developed several large strip- 
ping operations and holds other lands to be 
developed later. The sales end of the busi- 
ness is carried on by the Pittsburgh & 
Bessemer Coal Co., of Columbus. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Peabody Coal Co., 
of Chicago, has taken offices in the Marine 
Bank Building and placed them in charge 
of H. P. McCue, for some time located 
in Pittsburgh as the assistant fuel con- 
troller of Canada. The plan is to concen- 
trate the Canadian trade in the one office, 
beth with Pennsylvania and western mines. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Huntington citizens 
are planning for the development of coal 
lands near Pikesville, in Pike County, Ken- 
tucky, and have organized the Pike Coal 
Co. with an authorized capital of $10,000. 
The incorporators of the new company are 
G. W. Pyle, B. N. Pyle, H. C. Simpson, J. 
F. Vass, E. I. Hofmier, all of Huntington. 


New York, N. ¥Y.—During the year ended 


Dec. 31, 1918, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R. R. carried over its lines 
4,030,863 tons of anthracite coal, an in- 
crease of 784,520 tons over the previous 


year; 5,707,299 tons of bituminous, an in- 
crease of 1,130,693 tons over the previous 
year, and 218,057 tons of coke, an increase 
of 64,525 tons over the previous year. 


Gadsden, Ala.—The Blount Mountain Coal 
and Iron Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $2,000,000 by Chicago interests. 
It is understood that plans are now in 
process of formation for the development 
of a tract comprising approximately 30,000 
acres of coal and iron properties in the 
vicinity of Gadsden. J. J. Burns is presi- 
dent; F. W. Rehbock, vice-president, and 
A. Fink, secretary-treasurer, all of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It is reported that 
the properties of the Warrior-Pratt Coa: 
Co., at Porter, in the western part of Jef- 
ferson County, have been leased to the 
Sheffield Company, with furnaces located 
at Sheffield, Ala., and Jarge ore mines in 
the Russellville district. The company also 
has beehive coke ovens in Walker County 
not far distant from the leased properties, 
which will be available for coking the out- 
put of the mines. 


Columbus, Ohio—City Purchasing Agent 
Guthke opened bids Apr. 7 for approxi- 
mately 7000 tons of nut, pea and slack for 
the garbage and refuse plants, the munici- 
pal light plant and the waterworks depart- 
ment. The Maynard Coal Co. bid $1.53 for 
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Pomeroy Bend coal, guaranteeing 12,200 
B.t.u. and taking a discount or premium as 
the case may be. The contract was 
awarded to the Maynard Coal Co. The 
Fletcher-Williams Coal Co. bid $1.44 for 
Hocking nut, pea and slack. 

Louisville, Ky.—A license ordinance re- 
cently introduced before the City Council 
and which would have taxed all eo! 
brokers, retailers, salesmen, ete. the re- 
tailers paying on the basis of volume don: 
per year, was killed in the city counci! 
last week, a substitute ordinance being in- 
troduced which left the coal men out. This 
ordinance was framed for the purpose ot 
raising revenue sufficient to meet the loss 
that will result in city revenue from na- 
tional prohibition. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Buffalo office of the 
Century Coal and Coke Co., of Montreal, 
announces the consolidation of that com- 
pany with four Canadian companies—th, 
Quebec Coal and Dock Co., the Toronto 
Coal and Dock Co., the Port Colborne Coal 
and Dock Co. and the Northern Dock and 
Coal Co., of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—with 
capital of $2,500,000, under the name of 
the Century Coal Co., Ltd. The principal 
office will be in Montreal as formerly. The 
leading organizers were Fred McCourt, 
Dr. W. L. McDougald and Harry F. Butler, 
of the Century company. 

New York, N. Y.—The Railway and 
Power Equipment Co., Woolworth Building. 
New York, is planning increased scope of 


operation. With this in mind it has been 
incorporated in Delaware with a eapital 
stock of $5,000,000, $3,000,000 common, 


$2,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
In addition to the interests of Charles F. 
Johnson, who has been carrying on the 
business for about 20 years, it has taken in 
other interests. Its new work is planned 
to include engineering and equipment work 
in any way connected with power, rail- 
roads, industrial establishments and con- 
tracting in all parts of the world. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Because of the unusual 
heavy coal-shipping conditions which have 
developed on the Illinois Central R. R. be- 
tween southern Illinois coal fields and St. 
Louis, that company has constructed a 
four-mile double-track extension on this di- 
vision between Belleville and Wilderman. 
It is estimated that at least 90 per cent. of 
southern [Illinois coal which is billed to 
St. Louis is routed over this division. 

An organization has been perfected in 
Franklin County to be known as the Frank- 
lin County Mine Examiners’ Safety First 
Association, the object of which is to bet- 
ter mining conditions and urge safety first 
measures in mining. Resolutions dealing 
with mining methods were drafted and will 
be presented to the State Department of 
Mines and Minerals. 


Chicago, Tll.—The American Steam Con- 
veyor Corporation announces the appoint- 
ment of Charles H. Florandin, formerly of 
the National Electric and Welding Co., 
New York, as general manager of its east- 
ern territory with headquarters at the New 
York office. 110 West 40th St.) Mr. 
Florandin, who assumes charge of his new 
duties May 1, was born in France and re- 
ceived his technical education at the fam- 
ous Lycee de Marseilles. He is an engi- 
neer by profession and upon coming to 
the United States did important work with 
the Brooklyn City Railway Co. in the early 
days when the road was being electrified. 
After five years’ service with this com- 
pany, he joined the C & C Electric Co., 
New York, where he held a_ responsible 
position with them for many years. 


New York, N. Y.—The Railway. and 
Power Equipment Co., Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, has received an inquiry 
from Belgium for $200,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools, including lathes, planers, shap- 
ers, turning and boring machines, slotters, 
radial drills, steam hammers, shears. 
punches and shears, machinery for manu- 
facturing springs, four 16-ton traveling 
cranes. It also has the following inquiries: 
120,000 tons new steel rails for a French 


colony; five tons of portable track for 
France; electric power and lighting ma- 
chinery for Japan; slotters, hammers, 
presses, cranes, locomotives, for Bombay, 
India; railway, mining, sugar plantation 


and factory equipment for Panama; air 
compressors for Chile; derricks and_elec- 
trical machinery for Hong Kong, China; 
contractors’ supplies, machinery and equip- 
ment for France; machine tools and ham- 
mers for England; railroad equipment for 
Spain; machinery and tools for Antofa- 
gasta, South America; a large quantity of 
electric motors for Bombay, India; machin 
ery and tools for Brazil; railway equip- 
ment and machinery for Argentina; three 
new steam locomotives for Japan; forty 
pairs of steel car trucks for electric rail- 
ways for Italy. 
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Weekly Review 


Slight Improvement in Bituminous—Production Still Dropping—Better Buying Demand 


Looked For—Anthracite Situation Is Decidedly Better 





Small Sizes Scarce and 


Prices Being Maintained at Former Levels 


LL things considered, the bi- 

A pzninens coal market shows an 
improvement over the previous 
week. Conditions are far from satis- 
factory, however, the general lack of 
interest on the part of buyers being 
still in evidence. The soft-coal mines 
continue to work on a restricted basis, 
and the output from the respective 
operations is merely sufficient to meet 
the orders on hand. During the week 
ended Apr. 5 the bituminous mines of 
the country produced 7,005,000 net tons 
of coal, which is 455,000 net tons be- 
low the production for the week ended 
Mar. 29 and 2,280,000 net tons below 
the output for the week of Apr. 6, 1918. 
Little progress has been made dur- 


ing the past week in the railroad fuel 
controversy. It has been announced 
that the railroad employees are to re- 
ceive another increase in wages. As 
practically all the roads are short of 
funds, this added financial burden will 
undoubtedly lead to a substantial in- 
crease in freight rates. The coal in- 
dustry is anticipating a stronger mar- 
ket from now on, as many consumers 
will purchase their coal before the pro- 
posed advances go into effect. Quite an 
active demand is evident for the higher 
grades of soft coal and prices are be- 
ing maintained at or near the former 
Government maximums. 

There is a decidedly encouraging im- 
provement in the anthracite situation. 


Demand has become stronger, and all 
branches of the industry appear to be 
busier than they have been for some 
time. Shipments of anthracite to 
New England have become stronger 
as the result of a reduction in water- 
borne freight rates. Pea coal and the 
smaller sizes are in much better de- 
mand. All of these coals are tighten- 
ing, and quotations that were being 
shaded are nearly back to normal. 

The output of anthracite during the 
week ended Apr. 5 is estimated at 
1,272,000 net tons, approximately 160,- 
000 net tons below the output recorded 
during the week preceding and 600,000 
net tons lower than the production of 
the week of Apr. 6, 1918. 





WEEKLY COAL PRODUCTION 

The observance of Apr. 1 as a miners’ 
holiday tended still further to reduce produc- 
tion of bituminous coal during the week 
ended Apr. 5, the output being estimated 
at 7,005,000 net tons. This production is 
155,000 net tons below the output the week 
of Mar. 29 and 2,280,000 net tons below 
the production for the week of Apr. 6, 1918. 
The daily average production during the 
week ended Apr. 5 is estimated at 1,167,- 
000 net tons as compared with 1,382,000 
net tons for the calendar year to date, and 
1,763,000 net tons for the same period of 
last year. Estimates for the calendar year 
to date place the output at 113,329,000 net 
tons as compared with 144,591,000 net tons 
for the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 6, 1918. 

Production of anthracite in the United 
States during the week ended Apr. 5 is 
estimated at 1,272,000 net tons, and is ap- 
proximately 160,000 net tons below the out- 
put recorded during the week preceding. 
Compared with the corresponding week of 
last year the current weekly output falls 
approximately 600,000 tons. The _ total 
production of anthracite for the period Jan. 
1 to Apr. 5 is estimated at 18,943,000 net 
tons, as compared with 25,563,000 net tons 
during the same period of 1918. The daily 
average for this calendar year to date is 
231,000 net tons and falls 81,000 net tons 
below the daily average of last year, esti- 
mated at 312,000 net tons. 

The carriers’ reports for the week ended 
Apr. 5 show a decrease in loading in all 
fields with the exception of western Penn- 
sylvania and the southern West Virginia 
fields. Decreases which occurred in other 


fields, with the exception of Ohio and the 
district including fMllinois. Indiana and 
western Kentucky, were slight, while the 


decreases in the two fields mentioned were 
arge. 
_ Shipment of bituminous coal from the 
tidewater harbors to all points during the 
Week ended Apr. 5 is estimated at 470,729 
net tons, and while in excess of the ton- 
nage moved during the week ended Mar. 
29, estimated at 402,126 net tons, falls con- 
siderably behind the movement during the 
corresponding week of 1918, when the ton- 
nage equaled 698,930 net tons. Improve- 
ment # the current week’s shipments over 
the week preceding occurred at all har- 
bors—New York making the greatest gain. 
Shipments to New England by tidewater 
during the week ended Apr. 5 are esti- 
mated at 120,162 net tons as compared with 
89,166 net tons during the week of Mar. 
29. The current week’s shipments, how- 
ever, fall approximately 110,000 net tons 
below that for the week of Apr. 6, 1918, 
estimated at 229,278 net tons. Shipments 


to New England by rail during the current 
week were not reported. 

The production of beehive coke in the 
United States during the week ended Apr. 
5 is estimated at 369,807 net tons as com- 
pared with 362,283 net tons during the 
week preceding and 568,651 net tons dur- 
ing the corresponding week of 1918. Dur- 
ing the current week considerable increase 
occurred in Colorado, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico compared with the week ended Mar. 
29, and is approximately the same as pro- 
duced in these states during the week 
ended Apr. 6, 1918. In all other states 
production was considerably lower than 
that reported during the corresponding 
week of last year. The daily average per 
working day during the week ended Apr. 
5 is estimated at 61,635 net tons, as against 
77,392 net tons, daily average for the year 
to date, and 93,547 net tons for the same 
period for 1918. The total production for 
the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 6 for this year 
is estimated at 6,346,135 net tons, and falls 
approximately one and one-quarter mil- 
lion net tons beiow the output of last year. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Tron Age—The price-fixing wrangle 
at Washington has halted business in iron 
and steel. While ostensibly some develop- 
ment from the repeated conferences between 
the heads of the Industrial Board and the 
Railroad Administration is awaited, the 
belief is widespread that confidence in co- 
operative price maintenance has been shat- 
tered. Pig-iron output was 3,090,243 gross 
tons in March, or 99,685 tons a day, against 
2,940,168 tons in February, or 105,006 tons 
a day. Furnaces active on April 1 were 
capable of producing 93,165 tons a day, 
against 101,475 tons a day as the rated 
capacity active on March 1. Since Dec. 1, 
94 furnaces have been blown out. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Government auctions and the prospects of 
the domestic clip are prominent features 
in the Boston wool market. There is also 
considerable interest in the London sales. 
It is expected that at the auctions this 
week prices will be stronger than ever be- 
fore. News of the good prices paid at the 
London sales for wools have had a very 
strengthening effect on the wool trade in 
this country. A little more inquiry has 
been in evidence in the cotton market dur- 
ing the week under review, but actual busi- 
ness with the mills has not increased ma- 
terially. 

Bradstreet’s—Ordinary distributive trade 
stimulated by spring influences, perfect 
wintér wheat crop conditions, extraordin- 
ary prices present and prospective for farm 


produce, past excellent industrial and agri- 
cultural earnings and the return of hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers to private 


life with money in their pockets, shows 
further expansion, despite inclement 
weather and bad roads in some sections, 


buying from wholesalers for fall is rather 
more confident and while there are eviden- 
ces of conservatism due to price reduction 
talk the reductions so far made are not 
up to expectations. As for some time past 
consumptive demand seems to single out 
lines which have been under the ban of war 
necessity. 


Dry Goods Eeonomist—The call for mer- 
chandise is perhaps more insistent in con- 
nection with goods whereof the production 
period is close to that of consumption, such 
as women’s, misses’ and children’s wear, 
dress accessories, fancy goods, notions, etc. 
Nevertheless, in all of the piece goods lines 
there are evidences of an increased will- 
ingness to operate on the part of buyers, 
due, no doubt, to the reductions in price 
which have taken place. Raw materials 
also continue high, cotton in particular hav- 
ing advanced 200 points during the last two 
weeks. At Government auctions the better 
grades of wool have brought prices well 
above the Government’s minimum figure. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods is nearly up to 
the large volume of the corresponding 
week of 1918. Retail business continues 
excellent and a great many more merchants 
were in the market. Road sales for im- 
mediate delivery were larger, compared 
with the same period last year. Orders 
for fall delivery are being placed in excel- 
lent volume, which indicates that mer- 
chants now have confidence in the stability 
of prices named for fall merchandise. Col- 
lections were normal. 








Atlantic Seaboard 


BOSTON 


Shippers still short of orders for April 
and May. Only scattering sales. Higher 
grades firm all-rail. Railroad fuel still 
a storm center. A depressing factor in 
prices of higher volatiles. Light produc- 
tion and conservative selling characteristic 
of central Pennsylvania. Hampton Roads 
tonnage very light. Shipping Board rates 
reduced. Delivered prices named. Large 
buyers tempering the market. Flirting 
with oil. Anthracite shipments slow start- 
ing. Sundry difficulties. Demand increas- 
ing. Retail deliveries show marked im- 
provement. 
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Bituminous—The market here continues 
without material change. There is the 
same dullness and the same general lack 
of interest on the part of buyers that has 
been usual for the past six weeks. Through 
the lack of orders for spot shipment most 
of the operators are getting out about 50 
per cent. of the usual to: nage, and there 
is little chance that New Engiand will be 
the means of boosting this any for some 
weeks to come. There is a good deal of 
talk in trade circles about the interruptions 
that are likely to take place tn mining and 
transportation in the fall and winter, but 
the mild season we have just gone through 
and the high water that has helped out so 
many manufacturers have only served to 
postpone the time for anything like active 
buying in this territory. All sections are 
being carefully combed for orders, but re- 
ports agree that for May as well as April 
there will be only a light business. 

A few mill buyers are placing orders for 
limited tonnages for delivery over a period 
of five or six months, but in the aggregate 
the volume is small and is not particularly 


significant. Aside from the few contracts 
that continue to be made on specialties, 
there are only scattering sales. There 


the market than was the 
there is also less dis- 
position to buy the lower-priced medium 
grades. There is more and more (‘in- 
sistence on coals of recognized value and 
in another two months it is quite likely 
these will be well sold up. 
Prices on the quality 
firmly maintained, especially all-rail, and 
few concessions are heard. This is the 
wiser course on the part of selling agents, 
for not infrequently it happens that the 
higher price will sell coal when other con- 
ditions are not so favorable. The weak 
spot is in the Fairmont district where the 
railroads seem to be having pretty much 
their own way. It is only natural that 
coals in that region will be the last to 
react to any improved demand, especially 
in this territory where consumers are so 
well stocked that for a long time to come 
their interest will be only in the _ low- 
volatile grades from other districts. 
been submitted the past 
week to the New Haven road, and on the 
17th inst. bids will be received on loco- 
motive fuel for the Boston & Maine. The 
latter is not as accessible to the Fairmont 
district as the New Haven, and for that 
reason is not likely to buy on quite so low 
a range of prices. A small block of high 
volatile from central Pennsylvania was 
rumored to have been bought by the Bos- 
ton & Maine for April-May delivery at a 
price very close to $2 per net at the mines. 
Practically every house in the trade has 
been invited to submit prices for deliveries 
over any period to Apr. 1, 1920, although 
no purchase is likely to be made of any 
Save operators, so great is the pressure 
from Washington to buy only at first-hand. 
So long as low prices are quoted on rail- 
road fuel there is not likely to be any 
marked improvement in buying sentiment. 


Many of the larger buyers have _ been 
accustomed to wait the results of railroad 
buying, although it is by no means clear 
this present season whether railroad pur- 
chases will be a sufficient guide. One-third 
of the bituminous that comes here is of 
course used by the railroads, and a de- 
termined effort is being made to arrange 
for a large portion of their tonnage to 
come by the all-rail route. Undoubtedly 
the railroads will have their way, and 
once their requirements are arranged for 
there will be some effect on the volume of 
commercial coal that it is sought also to 
bring to this market through all-rail chan- 
nels. Today the Railroad Administration 
is certainly a depressing factor; it remains 
to be seen what will be the effect of pur- 
chases it is now proposed to make. The 
trade is following the controversy with 
much interest, but the opinion seems to’ be 
that price-fixing is now out of the question. 


So long, however, as operators in Central 
Pennsylvania adhere to their policy of 
light production and conservative selling 
there are likely to be few weak spots 
among the coals that most steam-users 
want to buy. On some of the medium coals 
there are still prices down to $2.60@2.75 
for spot shipment, but there are no sales 
of any consequence. What market there 
is seems to show a pronounced tendency 
toward the higher grades. 


Hampton Roads tonnage is also very 
ligiht. In one day recently there were 
only five bottoms entered at the piers to 
load, and practically every agency has 
heavy accumulations at all the terminals. 
The export business seems mostly a mirage, 
unless and until suitable ships are forth- 
coming at rates that will enable American 
coals to compete. Aside from the few 


is more faith in 
case a month ago; 


coals are being 


Proposals have 


contracts that shippers have been able to 
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make this season there is little doing on 
Pocahontas and New River in New Eng- 
land. The Shipping Board has now reduced 
rates another 50c. on steamers under its 
operation, making the new rate from 
Hampton Roads to Boston $2, or $1.75 to 
Providence. Outside barges are also on 
a $2 basis, although there have been 
rumors of a rate as low as $1.75, Norfolk 
to Boston. Even on this latter rate the 
smokeless coals are likely to be confined 
pretty closely to an area within a score 
of miles or so of the tidewater distribut- 
ing point. 

Certain of the rehandling factors here 
have made a tentative price of $7.90 per 
gross ton f.o.b. cars Boston for inland 
delivery through the year to April next. 
This makes the cost at Lowell, Mass.. for 
instance, very close to $9, or nearly $1.50 
per ton more than high-grade Pennsyl- 
vania coals at $3.10 per net ton at the 
mines. It is doubtful whether the large 
textiles will make any very comprehensive 
purchases on the basis referred to. Pur- 
chasing agents are tempering the market, 
and it is still too early to get a line on 
their probable procedure. Too often have 
they seen Hampton Roads prices drop be- 
tween April and July to get much inter- 
ested in buying at this stage. Then, too, 
there are several who want to know more 
about fuel oil. There is every prospect 
that very large preparations will soon be 
apparent for handling oil at various points 
on tidewater. 


Bituminous prices at wholesale are about 
as follows, f.o.b. mines and at loading ports, 
per gross or net ton, as designated: 


Cambrias 


an 
Clearfields Somersets 


F.o.b. mines, net tons... .. $2.15@2.75 $2.80@3.35 
Philadelphia, grosstons.... 4.20@4.90 5.00@5.40 
New York, grosstons..... . 4.50@5.25 5.35@5.80 


Alongside Boston (water 
coal), gross tons........ 6.10@6.85 6.90@7.65 


Georges Creek is quoted at $3.20 f.o.b. 
mines per net ton. 

Pocahontas and New 
changed at $4.69@5.14 f.o.b. Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., for spot coal. <Along- 
side Boston the present gross ton range 
would be $7.15 @$8.10. 


Season prices have been made at $7.90 
on cars Boston, for inland delivery. 


Anthracite—Somewhat contrary to trade 
expectation anthracite shipments both all- 
rail and by water have started very slowly. 
The mines are now on a full-time basis, 
but not yet have domestic sizes reached 
the piers in customary spring volume. Cer- 
tain sizes are in short supply and the 
Railroad Administration has further ham- 
pered movement by changing instructions 
as to the type of cars furnished. Port 
Reading loading is still insisted upon for 
Philadelphia & Reading railway barges 
notwithstanding all the delays and _ hin- 
drances that are plain even to the casual 
observer. A few barges are loading at 
Philadelphia, these having come out of the 
repairm yard, and there the customary serv- 
ice is given including the proper screen- 
ing of the coal. The independent opera- 
tors are finding it hard to interest retail 
dealers in their output. for many of the 
latter have memories of service received 
in 1917 and 1919. 


It is clear, however, 
is increasing. Every 
without usual spring 
much handicap on 
The publicity given to 
anthracite region is causing a much bet- 
ter request from householders, and not- 
withstanding the present scale of retail 
prices the dealers in most towns have all 
the business they can swing with their 
present stocks and the rate that ship- 
ments are now coming forward. 


River are un- 


that the demand 
week that passes 
loadings is just so 
shipments later. on. 
conditions in the 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite situation shows improvement 
and dealers look for a brisk spring and 
summer. Demand is better and consum- 
ers show a desire to place orders for im- 


mediate delivery. Shipments from local 
docks delayed by marine strike. Some 
operators sold up until June 1. More 


inquiries for bituminous and prospects are 
encouraging. 


Anthracite—Business at this Tidewater 
market shows a betterment, while reports 
from inland territory indicate that trade 
is picking up. There has been an improve- 
ment in local conditions which is encour~ 
aging. Demand has become stronger and 
dealers look for an active market as soon 
as the marine strike is settled. In the 
meantime all branches of the industry 
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appear to be busier than they were a 
couple of weeks. back. Consumers are 
placing their orders with the retailers and 
the latter, if they have the coal in their 
vards, are making immediate deliveries. 
This means additional orders for the 
wholesale dealer. 

The reports from the coal fields show 
that the operators are looking ahead, as 
orders have been given in many instances 
for steadier operation of the mines. Some 
mine owners have orders ahead to keep 
them busy for a month, while it is claimed 
some of the smaller operators have sufli- 
cient orders for all sizes to keep their 
plants going full speed until June 1. 

Stocks at the loading piers in this har- 
bor show a steady increase and coal is 
moving freely notwithstanding the harbor 
tie-up. Some of the large companies have 
no difficulty in taking care of their cus- 
tomers, either on water deliveries or by 
rail. 

Canadian dealers are sending many 
orders and additional inquiries to the local 
trade, with requests for hurry shipments 
Similar indications of an active demand 
come from the west, where it is said con- 
sumers are not taking any chances of 
being found without sufficient anthracite 
to see them through next winter. The 
consensus of opinion among the trade is 
that for the next several months the in- 
dustry will be active in all branches. 

he improvement in the line trade has 
been decidedly noticeabte. Wholesalers 
have many orders on their books calling 
for early delivery. Shipments to New 
England and to points along Long Island 
Sound have become stronger because of 
the reduction in water frefght rates bv 
some concerns. 


Retail dealers report a much heavier re- 
ceipt of orders from consumers than has 
been the rule for the past few weeks, but 
they attribute a great deal of the rush 
to the fear of consumers that because of 
the marine strike it would be wise for 
them to place their orders now rather 
than wait until later in the season, when 
because of the demand all over the coun- 
try there might be a_ shortage of coal. 
Tt also indicates a desire on the part of 


the consumers to save the May 1 ada- 
vance. 
Pea coal and the smaller sizes are in 


much better shape than they were a week 
ago. All of these coals are tightening 
and quotations which were being shaded 
are nearly back to normal. 

Current quotations, white ash. per gross 
ton, at the mine and f.o.b. tidewater at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Company 

Mine = _ Circular 
i $5.95 $7.80 
"2 AR eno aCe aM Rete, er 5.85 7.70 
SN 6.10 7.95 
SOEUR 55 5 oo Some ee eae 6.20 8.05 
PRE fics aes icars 4.80 6.55 
PINGIKWHERD: << x 06-6 oc ke acs esoaees 3.40 5.15 
MN Pe rn a ee 2.25 4.50 
SOSA esis Gepe Ce ntl nO ees Ne ara am 2.25 4.00 


Bituminous — There has been an _ im- 
provement in buying here but deliveries 
have been slow on account of the labor 
trouble in the harbor. Buyers are in a 
hetter frame of mind regarding prices and 


stocks are considerably reduced. The 
strike which is now in its seventh week 
has taken just that many weeks’ supply 


of coal from the local market and con- 
sequently bins are nearly bare. 


Indications point to a busy market as 
soon as there is a settlement between the 
private boat owners and their workers. 
At present all proposals are off and_both 
sides say they are in the fight to a finish. 
In the meantime users of coal are running 
short and it is possible that some of the 
industries in the Metropolitan district that 
depend entirely upon receiving their coal 
supply by water may have to curtail op- 
erations or haul the coal from nearby 
railroad sidings. 


Wholesale dealers are pleased by the in- 
crease in_the number of inquiries being 
received. Buyers, while interested as usual 
in the quotations, appear _to be just as 
much if not more interested in the quality 
of coal to be shipped. 


Embargoes on individual shippers have 
kept stocks at the docks well within the 
necessary limits, which has enabled all 
shippers to keep sufficient coal on hand 
to take care of the necessary _ require- 
ments of their customers. At the docks 
on Apr. 9 there were 5170 cars of bitumi- 
nous standing as compared with 4730 cars 
a week previous, while the number of 
-. enroute was 2978 as against 3280 
on Apr. 
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The mines are being operating on about 
a half-time basis but this seems sufficient 
to take care of immediate wants. So far 
there has not been a tendency to stock 
up but shippers expect that consumers 
will soon come into the market for larger 
and more frequent deliveries 

The fuel supply for the railroads and 
the price question continue to agitate 
the trade. Producers fail to see any 
reason why the railroads should not pur- 
chase their supply of coal at the same 
price as is charged the industrial or any 
other consumer. 

Quotations for coal! for spot delivery 
or on contract show several changes from 
those of last week, and are as follows: 


Spot Contract 

South Forks....... $2.90 to $3.25 $2.95 to $3.50 
CambriaC ounty 

(good grades).... 2.80to 3.10 2.95to 3.25 
Clearfield County 

(good grades).... 2.65to 2.95 2.80to 2.95 
Reynoldsville...... 2.65to 2.85 2.85to 2.95 
Quemahoning...... 2:¢5to 2.95 2.95t6 3.10 
Somerset County 

(best grades)..... 2.75to 2.95 2.95to 3.10 
Somerset County 

(poorer grades)... 2 25to 2.50 2.50to 2.75 
Western Maryland. 2.25to 2.75 2.50to 2.75 
Wairmont.....o:... 2 1@€0 2.35 2Z.35te 2.50 
atria 600.203 60:5. 2.10to 2.25 2.25to 2.40 
Greensburg........ 2.35to 2.40 2.35to 2.60 
Westmoreland 3-in. 2.60to 2.75 2.65to 2.75 
Westmoreland run- 

of-mine......... 2.40to 2.65 2.40to 2.65 

PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite trade improved. Mines on 
full working time. Dealers buying heav- 
ily. Retailers using advertising methods. 
Spring business fair, with public in no 
hurry to buy. Some suggestions of labor 
trouble. Summer outlook not promising. 
Stove and nut in good demand, but pea 
difficult to move. Retail cash plan fails. 
Bituminous quiet. Good coals in demand. 
Railroads buying little fuel pending price 
discussion. Some commercial contracting. 


in market 


improvement 
best shown by the 


Anthracite—The 
conditions is probably 
change in the working schedules at the 
collieries. A few weeks ago the big com- 
panies were working three days a week 
and storing some of the production at that. 
Now they are planning for six full work- 
ing days a week for the entire month, or 
at least until some impression can be made 


on the macs of business that has accumu- 
lated so rapidly. Of course, the sudden 
and changed conditions came about 


through the announcement on the last day 
of last week that the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania had been convinced that the opera- 
tors were justified in the plan of advanc- 
ing prices 10¢. per ton for five months com- 
mencing May 1. 

Undoubtedly the dealers are buying more 
coal than they are selling, and it may be 
that the present rush of business is not as 
substantial as appears now. Many re- 
tailers report receiving only a fair number 
of orders and that they call for a smaller 
tonnage than in former years. They claim 
their customers are evidently basing their 
supposed requirements on the past winter’s 


‘onsumption, which in all cases was far 
below normal. 
A number of shippers report having 


about sold their output of egg, stove and 
chestnut for the month of April, and there 
sno doubt of it. It is also quite possible 
that the dealers will be busier in May than 
during the present month. Talking with 
several of the largest operators we learn 
that the prospects, at least up to the mid- 
dle of June, are good. We are unable, 
however, to find any in the trade who pre- 
dict anything but a very dull summer. 


Even the smaller operators, those with 
high-class coal especially, are apparently 
taking a more optimistic view of market 
conditions and several have ceased to ac- 
tively canvass the trade for orders _for 
shipment of family sizes this month. Pea, 
though, is troublesome to all and will con- 
tinue to be so until some change is made 
n the price. Stove and chestnut at a cost 
of $1.50 and $1.60 are the more economical 
household sizes, and the public knows it 
and is accordingly passing pea by. 

The large companies are holding firmly 
to their $4.80 price and storing heavy ton- 
nages of this size. We hear of several of 
the smaller operators cutting the price on 
pea, yet without making substantial sales. 
Pea coal was mever bought heavily in the 
market during the ‘spring months, even 


When prices were much lower, and it will 
be interesting to watch developments, for 
we cannot see now how six days’ produc- 
tion can be cared for. 


The dealers gener- 
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ally realize that something must be done 
by the operators later in the season to 
move this size and are buying sparingly, as 
they believe they may be able later to 
stock up on this size at a more favorable 
price. Locally stove coal has the call just 
now, and while few need business for eg 
and nut, it is stove that is in the shortest 
supply in the yards. 

The steam trade is being well taken care 
of now. With the collieries working the 
entire week the big companies are begin- 
ning to receive sufficient buckwheat and 
rice to meet the current demand, which up 
to the past week was somewhat short and 
necessitated taking coal out of storage. 
One other result of this increased produc- 
tion has naturally been a still further ac- 
cumulation of barley coal, which is now 
going into the storage yards in greater 
volume than ever. 


Many of the larger companies are still 
working on their contracts for steam coal 
and while many of them have been signed. 
they have a great number still outstand- 
ing. The consumers are in no hurry what- 
ever to sign, as with buckwheat at a price 
of $3.40 many of them are considering the 
advisability of turning to bituminous coal, 
which can now be had on contract terms 
quite favorable. 

_ The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken......$5.95 $7.80 Buckwheat..$3.40 $4.45 
Lt 5.65 7.70 WRice:-....... 27.75 3.65 
Slave... ..<.. 6.10 7.95 Boilee.....:. 756 3.50 
| See 6.20 8.05 Barley...... 2.25 3.15 
Dees ois cace's 4.80 6.40 


is no change of any 
moment in the soft coal trade. All mines 
are working on a restricted basis, just 
turning out sufficient coal to meet the or- 
ders in hand. The only real demand is 
for the better coals. The call for these 


Bituminous—There 


grades still continues actively from New 
England territory. 
Producers receive numerous _ inquiries 


from consumers asking in regard to con- 
tracts, but in proportion to the amount of 
business closed it would appear that the 
consumer is merely “shopping around’ in 
an endeavor to find out the state of the 
price market. In the eases of contracts 
that have been closed very few of the 
buyers are taking the amount of coal asked 
for in the contracts, as the state of indus- 
try in this district is as yet far from sat- 
isfactory, although the greatest optimism 
is expressed that a few months will see a 
general resumption in all lines. 

Prices remain firm and it is only in oc- 
casional instances that one hears of any 
recession. The following table gives a 
fairly accurate idea of the price situation: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.......... 


South Fork Miller Vein........... 2.95 3.10 
Clearfield (ordinary).............. 2.70@ 2.90 
Somerset (ordinary). ............. 2.60@ 2.80 
Fairmont lump (ordinary)......... 2.40@ 2.50 
Fairmont mine-run...............- 2.20@ 2.35 
PSIMIONE GING eos os cove ccecss 2.10@ 2.25 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous market remains spotty, with 
contract making light and offerings in open 
purchasing considerably off the general con- 
tracting price. Gas coals particularly weak. 
Anthracite men busy and spring orders 
heavy. 


Bituminous—Soft coal is spotty and the 
tendeney is toward weakness. The local 
market has little to offer in the shape of 
encouragement for immediate trading. The 
future holds out great promise, however, 
and the faith of the coal men in a com- 
ing business revival and for a big export 
when more bottoms are available remains 
unshattered. ile quotations on good 
coals awheel continue on a mine basis of 
from 30 to 70 cents off the old Govern- 
ment maximum rates in many cases, there 
is strong adherence to these prices when 
quoting on contract. Operators of mines 
where the better grades of coal are pro- 
duced refuse to consider any large volume 
of future business at less than the old 
maximums, and already some of tke mine 
owners are asking for more. 


Gas coals are particularly weak, due to 
the fact that many war industries that 
had used the fuel are now out of the 
market. At times these coals can be 
bought below the $2 mark, mine _ basis. 
Reports from western Maryland and West 
Virginia operations are to the effect that 
the daily output is running only to about 
40 to 50 per cent. of capacity, and that 
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mines 
The 
Georges Creek and Upper Potomac regions, 


is to concentrate on 
grades of coal. 


the tendency 
producing better 


in which railroad fuel orders have in the 
past amounted to 2,000,000 tons annually, 
are just now barely running. 


Anthracite——Hard coal dealers are en- 
joying a period of happiness. The cut of 
40 cents a ton in the winter schedule and 
of 25 cents additional for ten-day cash 
payments, has spurred the public to order 


their coal. Many dealers are rushed, and 
there is a belief that a large volume of 
orders will go on the books during April 


and May. The local outlook—should there 
be no further freight-rate increase—is that 


the present retail price list will be main- 
tained until July 1, despite the plan to 
advance wholesale prices 10 cents a month 
dating from May 1. In July the retail 
price will probably be advanced 25 cents 
a ton to cover advances, and it may be 
that this price will be the ruling price 


Such a schedule 
cents per ton 


for next fall and winter. 
would bring coal to 15 
cheaper than last winter. The city of 
Baltimore has asked for bids on 11,000 
tons of anthracite, the bids to be opened 
Apr. 23. Little contracting is reported. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Operations slightly under 50 per cent. 
Pittsburgh market hoids relatively well. 
High-grade byproduct and gas coals firm. 


Coal-mining operations in the entire 
Pittsburgh district are showing an average 
of a trifle under 50 per cent., which is an 
improvement over operations at some ear- 
lier times in the year. The market is 
hardly as strong as it was a week or 
fortnight ago, but it has softened very 
little. Considering the general unsettle- 
ment in the coal trade of the country, and 
the warm controversy at Washington over 
prices for railroad fuel and the manner 
in which purchases should be made, the 
Pittsburgh coal market is really showing 
a remarkable degree of strength. This is 
the more noteworthy by reason of the fact 
that there is by no means complete codper- 
ation between the producers. For _in- 
stance, some prominent independent opera- 
tors openly state that they do not intend 
to be guided, in their sales policy, by what 
the leading interest desires or states to be 
its own policy, while some operators, par- 
ticularly in the Panhandle district, have 
freely cut prices to the extent necessary to 
secure the volume of business they desired. 


With all this, the Pittsburgh market 
maintains a moderately even keel, while 
as to high-grade coking and gas coal it is 
absolutely firm at $2.35 for mine-run. 
Operators admit that these prices may pos- 
sibly yield in time, but the important fact 
is that even up to this time they have not 
yielded. The railroads have not bought a 
great deal of coal in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and on what they have bought they 
have paid what should be considered high 
prices in view of reports from Washing- 
ton as to the low prices at which coal has 
been picked up by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. For Panhandle steam coal, for 
instance, the Pennsylvania lines are un- 
derstood to have paid $2.15. There is no 
regularly quotable market on domestic 
coal, as transactions are light, and besides 
this there is a wide range in the quality 
of coal desired by different retail dealers, 
some preferring to handle high-grade gas 
coal while others take decidedly indifferent 
steam coal, analysis being practically no 
consideration. 

Some leading operators, particularly those 
with the better grades of coal, are desirous 
that the old fashion of quoting “Pittsburgh 
coal” at one price only should be abso- 
lutely discarded. and that prices should 
be quoted according to quality and charac- 
ter. The high-grade coking and gas coals. 
it is pointed out, ought to be conserved for 
their proper uses and should command a 
higher price than ordinary steam coal, 
while even in steam coal there is quite a 
range of quality. 

We quote the market as follows: Good 
grade byproduct coal, mine-run, $2.35; 
high-grade gas coal, mine-run, $2.35; 
in., $2.50@2.60; 12-in.; $2.60@2.70; slack, 
$2.25@2.35; steam coal, slack, $2@2.10; 
mine-run, $2@2.35, all net ton at mine, 
Some high sulphur 
low 
is altogether outside the 


Pittsburgh district. 
Connellsville coal has been sold at 
prices, 


district. 


but that 





TORONTO 
business continues generally dull. 
Consumers ordering from hand to mouth. 
Toronto dealers organize. Office of fuel 
controller tikely to be continued. 


Coal 


The demand for coal both for domestic 
and industrial uses continues light, from 
causes previously indicated, and dealers 
are doing very little business. The situa- 
tien has been unchanged for some weeks, 
orcers being merely for temporary require- 
ments as a rule. The public has so far 
shown little disposition to follow the ad- 
vice of the Fuel Controller and place their 


apparently hoping that prices 
assurances to the con- 
trary. With the object of promoting 
friendly relations, avoiding misunder- 
‘tandings among the trade and keeping in 
touch with conditions, the local dealers 
nave organized as the Toronto Coal Dealers’ 


orders early, a] 
may fall in spite of 


Association with Frank Rogers as presi- 
dent; Charles McGill, vice president: and 
James Hardy, secretary-treasurer. It is 


considered altogether probable that in view 
of the petition of the Canadian Associated 
Coal Dealers to that effect the Government 
will continue the office of Fuel Controller 
for another year. 


Quotations for short tons are as follows: 
Retail 


Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate..... $11.50 
Pea : 10.00 
Rituminous steam ase ; 8.25 
Slack bite Biche 7.22 
SOUR RO MM iicige ct 5 an cee saeeeewet : 10.00 
Er oo eo meee ee 13.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination: 
Three-quarter lump 6.25 
Slack 5:23 


BUFFALO 


Still waiting for a stir. Slight improve- 
ment here and there. Government uncer- 
tainty does harm. Anthracite to be short 
again, 


Bituminous—The trade goes on much 
the same. Jobbers get some orders, but 
as a rule the consumer reports that he 
has a month's supply or more. When that 
is gone there must be more buying, so 
the trade waits for that. It is a long 
delay, but it may be made _ so_ speedily 
if the car supply should run short. So the 
jobbers try to make the most of the situ- 
ation. They find some improvement, but 
as a rule the situation does not change. 
It is likely to be midsummer before trade 
is good. In fact we may be well satis- 
fied if it comes then. 

Much uneasiness is shown over the rail- 
road complications. Sales to the roads are 
few and payment is uncertain. No very 
satisfactory trade is possible till the roads 
are in better shape. While the people here 
do not say the roads should go back to 
the old management, the idea is that a 
firmer basis would be reached if something 
of the sort were ordered. The emergency 
is past, and if the plan of handling cars 
as one body were continued the Goverr- 
ment control might go. Then an adjust- 
ment on a paying basis could be made. 
It will never happen now. 

Bituminous mining is slow. Some mines 
are running only about two days a week 
and none can be said to be really active. 
This increases the cost of the coal and 
satisfies nobody. For all that, the mining 
capacity increases slowly, in the face of 
such poor prospects. 

The firm condition of prices continues. 
That seems to be the last hope of the 
trade. If price cutting is increased much 
the situation will become serious. Some 
reductions are made, but the coal generally 
is not good. Quotations remain on the 
basis of $4.65 for thin-vein Allegheny Val- 
ley, all sizes; $4.45 for Pittsburgh and 
No. 8 lump; $4.20 for same mine run or 
slack; $5.65 for smithing and smokeless; 
$5.60 to $6.10 for cannel; all per net ton, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Anthracite—The 
the supply falls off. Shippers are saying 
that a shortage next winter is certain. 
Consumers will not buy fast enough to 
keep the mines in full operation, and when 
the fall rush sets in they cannot be run 
fast enough to meet the demand. It is 
time that consumers realized this, but only 


demand increases and 


a few do. Already some of the lake ship- 
pers are turning all their receipts to the 
rail and will load no more vessels till 


navigation opens. The prospect of no sail- 


ing till late this month continues. 
The prices of anthracite to the Buffalo 
market remain as follows through April: 
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F.o.b. Cars At Curb 

Gross Ton Net Ton 

Grate $8.55 $19.25 
ORS re errr ee 8.45 10..0 
0 EE SPE ges pear ee 8.70 10.10 
Che ostnut. 8.80 10.50 
ea. See eee CREE 7.00 9.05 
Buckwheat......... 5.70 1.93 


CINCINNATI 


great demand 


Conditions quiet, and no 
Prices being 


expected in immediate future, 
maintained, 


The general condition of the coal trade 
in Cincinnati remains extremely quiet, With 
the possible exception of the fair demand 
for steam grades. While the more opti- 
mistic dealers describe the market condi- 
tions as fair, the majority of them qualify 
the statement by saying that it is fair, 
considering all the adverse factors affect- 
ing the demand at present, by which they 
mean the general let-up in industrial pur- 


suits and the early opening of spring, 
which naturally affects the demand for 
fuel. Then, too, there is the fact that large 


laid in by con- 
a severe win- 
leaving 
There 


quantities of coal were 
sumers in the expectation of 
ter, which failed to materialize, thus 
coal bins and cellars well stocked. 
is every likelihood that. this 
will have a serious effect on the demand 
for domestic grades for the remainder of 
the spring and summer at least, and that 
the sales in this branch will be far below 
normal during the coming season. Prices 
remain firm, although small producers, in 
some cases, have taken orders below the 


market, presumably in order to maintain 
their organizations. 
CLEVELAND 
Demand for No. 8 coal for the lake trade 
is coming out surprisingly strong, and 
operations in eastern Ohio are rapidly 
being speeded up. No. 8 3-in. lump for 


lake shipment is holding firm at $2.35 and 
$2.40 f.0o.b. mine, about 25 and 20c. under 
last year’s price, while northern Ohio of- 
ferings are as low as $1.90. 


Bituminous—Operators in the No. 6 and 
the No. 8 districts of eastern and southern 
Ohio evidently are cleaning up their ac- 
cumulations, for. offers of low-grade coal 
this week have been the most numerous 
in a long while. Some blocks have been 
offered at as low as $1.90, and it is be- 
lieved $1.80 could be done, in a pinch. 
This is the lowest the bituminous market 
has sagged since the armistice. High-grade 
No. 8 3-in. lump seems to be plentiful at 
around $2.20, and some retail dealers claim 
to have offers of this grade at $2.15 and 
$2.10. Outside of the block of lake coal 
that went at $2.35, no more No. 8 #-in. 
lump for the head of the lakes is reported 
closed. Most No. 8 operators are believed 
to be holding out for $2.40, though on a 
large percentage of the early shipments the 
price is being left for adjustment later. 


Operators appear to be completely at 
sea in regard to railroad buying. That 
the Railroad Administration will drive a 
bargain shortly, or rather attempt to drive 
one, is the general belief. Return of the 
railroads to their corporate owners is looked 
for around July 1, and it is assumed that 
inasmuch as they must be turned back in 
worse shape physically than they were in 
when taken over, Railroad Administration 
officials will seek to offset this partially by 
low-price contracts for coal and steel rails. 
Ohio operators are largely dependent upon 
the railroad fuel business, but appear de- 
termined to hold out against a deep cut. 
A reduction of 20c. in contract railroad fuel 
is one prediction, and it is the only one 
hazarded here. 


Larger steam-coal users still are flirting 
with proposals but have not yet done any 
worth-while buying. Another 30 days, 
however, wili see some fair-sized tonnages 
contracted for, it is believed. Stock piles 
are wearing down, and industrial buyers 
appear only to be awaiting action by the 
Railroad Administration in order to satisfy 
themselves as to price. Domestic demand 
for bituminous, and for anthracite and Po- 
cahontas as well, has faded to virtually 
nothing. This is to be expected at this time 
of the year. 


Lake Trade—Demand for No. 8 coal for 
lake shipment has exceeded the hopes of 
even the most optimistic, and preparations 
are under way at a number of mines to get 
on to full-time as soon as possible. By 
Apr. 20 fully 500,000 tons will have gone 
over Lake Erie car dumpers, it now ap- 
pores. Few cargoes, if any, however, will 

be unloaded at the head of the lakes before 
May 1. In some quarters there is specula- 
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tion whether fuel coal put down on the 
docks tast summer will be marked down in 
price in order to move it. Lake carriers 
that held winter grain cargoes are being 
freely moved at Lake Erie ports in orde) 
to take on coal cargoes. Insurance rates 
on coal for the 1919 season have been fixed 
at 7ic. per 100 tons—the same rate as last 
Season. 

Prices of coal, 
Cleveland, are: 


per net ton delivered in 


Anthracite: 
eG Econ ae ee $10.85 @ 10.95 
PINE oe Jo fa iargi care aaa 11.00 @ 11.15 
IR his 22 ow Re ones eh 10.90 @ 11.05 
2 ne eerie me 10.90 @ 11.05 
Pocahontas: 
Lo Sea nrc er errata rrricr 7.50 
FROIN era tlds = <n Sheavern a 7.20 
Domestic Bituminous: 
West Virginia splint............ 7.05 @7.15 
IOs, OU MAMIEED 6) 6:8.0.6.6 4 500-60 6.10 @ 6. 30 
PAABRINON UID, 055 50-64 eereccwie'es 6.90 @ 7.05 
Steam coal: 
SS EO are ee eee 4.40 @ 4.50 
OS a i a 4.70 @ 4.85 
Youghiogheny................. 4.90 @ 5.05 
WEG, OMRINOTER..... sok oo ksc sox 4.40 @ 4.50 
No. 8 mine-run............. 4.70 @ 4.85 
No. 8, 3-in 5.35@5 50 
DETROIT 
With buyers indifferent and sales small 


in volume, the Detroit market is sluggish. 


_ Bituminous—Complaints are still com- 
ing from jobbers and wholesalers that the 
Detroit market is apparently devoid of a 
buying demand and that all attempts to 
arouse interest among customers seem to 
be without result. In view of the attitude 
of the buyers and the greatly diminished 
production of the mines, which is a se- 
quence of similar curtailment of business 
in other markets, jobbers say that matters 
are seemingly shaping themselves for de- 
velopment of a serious deficiency in bitu- 
minous supply before the end of the year. 

Unusually large supplies of bituminous 
in the reserves of manufacturing plants and 
the storage yards of the retailers consti- 
tute the obstacle which the jobbers en- 
counter in their efforts to sell coal. The 
manufacturing plants are not burning as 
much coal as under normal conditions. 
Their reserves contain accumulations of 
low-grade coal, and jobbers say there seems 
to be an unwillingness to place further 
orders until the stock of inferior quality 
has been consumed. Among the retailers 
there is an easing off in domestic demand 
that causes hesitation in buying, particu- 
larly as many of the retailers’ stocks not 
only include much low -grade coal but an 
undesirably large proportion of small coal. 
such as slack and mine-run. 

Quotations on domestic lump, according 
to the jobbers, are being made at the Fuel 
Administration prices, though it is ad- 
mitted that offerings of mine-run and slack 
have been made on a basis of $1 a ton 
or more below the figures named by the 


Government. In_ negotiations relating to 
contracts, the Government prices’. are 
quoted. 


Anthracite—Even the prospect of an ad- 
vance in price of anthracite on May 1 ap- 
pears ineffective to stimulate a_ broad 
demand from _ householders. Orders are 
largely for small quantities sufficient to 
fill out stocks until warm weather. Retail 
dealers are striving to encourage early buy- 
ing. The supply of prepared sizes seems 
sufficient for the present needs of buyers. 

Lake Trade—Vessel owners and shippers 
of coal by lake routes show no eagerness 
to get the movement under way. The mines 
are sending coal to lake loading docks in 
fair volume and carriers are being loaded, 
but few or none of these cargoes will be 
delivered before the last week in April. 


COLUMBUS 
The Ohio coal trade continues quiet. 
Contracting is still held in abeyance to 


wait for price adjustment. Railroads are 
in the market for = considerable tonnage. 
Lake trade will be late in opening. 


The coal trade in Ohio continues to show 
little activity in most directions. Because 
of the lateness of the season the domestic 
trade is quiet. Steam business is held up 
because of uncertainty of quotations and 
there is little prospect of an early opening 
of the lake trade. Taking it all in all, the 
industry is marking time and producers 
as well as shippers are not anxious to go 
ahead under precent unsettled conditions. 

The contract’ situation remains  un- 
changed. Because of the unsettled price 
for railroad fuel coupled with the uncer- 
tainty of the future, purchasers are not 
inclined to contract for any iarge tonnage. 
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As a result comparatively few contracts 
have been renewed and there are only few 
that are close to closing. Some of the 
agreements leave the price blank to be 
tixed when quotations are settled. Some 
lake contracts have been made in the same 
manner. But when it comes to getting 
down to signing at a certain figure, many 
difficulties are encountered. It is true that 
there are quite a few inquiries received and 
that some quotations are made, but the 
main volume of business is held up. There 
is considerable spot coal to be had at less 
than Government prices and consequently 
no one is anxious to contract. 

The screenings situation is unchanged. 
Owing to lack of demand there is no mar- 
ket for screenings and an oversupply is re- 
ported from every mining field. This is 
curtailing the production of lump to a 
large extent. 

The lake trade is not showing much signs 
of opening. There is a belief that it will 
not open much before May 15, if at that 
time. Vessel rates and contracts for lake 
tonnage are still held up because of un- 
certainty as to price. Reports show that 
a considerable tonnage is carried over at 
the head of the lakes and that there is no 
desire to hurry matters. 

Production is rather low in most of the 
producing areas of the state. Railroad con- 
sumption is not large and factories are 
not getting back to normal business very 
fast. Consequently, little increase is antici- 
pated in the near future. 


LOUISVILLE 


Domestie — slightly more draggy, but 
S.2cam grades in better demand. Inquiries 
coming freely, and a good deal of contract 
making being done on steam. Prices firm 
and stronger. 


Domestic grades are somewhat draggier 
than they have been, if such a thing is 
possible and the retailer is not doing much 
business. However, the jobbers and pro- 
ducers are managing to keep fairly busy 
even without any great rush for domestic. 
as mine-run for steam use is coming better 
all the time, and the demand for nut and 
slack should reach a point shortly where it 
will be a question of disposing of the re- 
sulting lump, instead of a question of dis- 
posing of the screenings as has been the 
case for some months. 

Inquiries are coming in freely, and oper- 
ators are now quoting prices on mine-run 
and nut and slack for annual delivery, 
although no one is willing to quote much 
domestic business. It is felt that unless 
stocking is taken up by the retailer and 
domestic consumer that the demand for 
domestic sizes this fail will exceed the sup- 
ply, resulting in a market higher than a 
“cat’s back.” Prices are quoted on domes- 
tie for April, May and June delivery, but 
beyond that period the average producer 
or_ jobber will not take chances. 

Mines in eastern Kentucky are reported 
to be operating on a basis of about 65 per 
cent., with the western Kentucky mines 
loing a little better than 50 per cent. of 
full time. 

Coal prices are firmer than they have 
been, although there is some cheap spot 
coal being heard of at frequent intervals. 
Good eastern Kentucky egg and lump is 
selling in many instances at 25¢c. a ton 
over other quotations, this being especially 
true in some sections of the Harlan, 
Straight Creek and Jellico districts. As 
closely as ean be ascertained, prices for 
the state, shori ton, including brokerage 
fee to be deducted if sold through jobber. 
are as follows: 


Eastern Western 

Kentucky Kentucky 
Block and egg. . .. $2.85@$3.00 $2.60 
Run-of-mine. rere ee 4:25 
Nut and slack........... 2.00@ 2.10 2.05 


Western Kentucky is doing little price 
cutting, and while stories are heard rela- 
‘ive to nut and slack selling at $1.75 to 
$1.85, investigation generally proves that 
‘nere Was an error somewhere, or that it 
Was some spot coal that had to be disposed 
of to escape demurrage. Some _ eastern 
Kentucky mine-run is selling as low as 
$1.90, it is reported, but going out and find- 
ing it at that price is something else again. 

Inquiries are coming in nicely from the 
southern railroads, the Southern, Seaboard, 
Uouisville & Nashville, Big Four and any 
number of Georgia and Alabama roads 
asking prices. Operators and jobbers are 
sticking mighty close to former maximum 
Fuel Administration prices in quotations, 
and there is no prospect whatever for @ 
Wholesale cut in prices this spring. 

Several producers and jobbers report 


that business after Mav 1 will be all that 
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can be desired, and that today business is 
better than it was last year. Domestic is 
a problem, but steam should move. Lake 
inquiry is opening nicely. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Domestie coal being readily taken, but 
steam consumers are manifesting little in- 
terest in the market, only caring for cur- 
rent needs. Mines operating on a three- 
and four-day schedule. 


There is a decidedly good tone to the 
domestic coal market in this district, and 
distributing agencies report that all the 
available coal of the best grades in being 
taken readily, and many dealers are signing 
contracts for their year’s supply. Pre- 
pared sizes of the lower grades are ce 
is a satis- 


coming into favor, and there 

factory demand for the medium-grade 
coals. Quotations are as follows per net 
ton mines: 

Bio Sean hime so ci oes chews sive $2090 
Carbon Hilllump and nut............ 3.15 
Corona lump and nut.............06. 3.40 
BOT A5) 111) .CO 


Cahaba and Black Creek lump and nut 3.85@4.50 


Steam buying is confined to small orders, 
consumers buying in the spot market not 
taking more than current requirements. 
Very little contracting is being done as 
yet. Inquiries are being received by local 
sales agencies which give promise of re- 
sulting in some large export orders being 
booked in the near future. The last named 
Government schedules are still ruling on 


steam coal, Which are as follows per net 
ton mines: 
Mine- Pre- Sereen- 
run pared ings 
Big Seam...... vatess Gace $2.75 $2.40 
Cahaba and Black 
OCIGOR indice ches) SCM 3.75 3.10 
Pratt and Corona..... . 285 3.05 2.45 


Mines in the Birmingham district, aside 
from one or two producing high-grade do- 
mestic coal and some employing convict 
labor, are working on a schedule of three 
ard four days per week. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Open pig-iron 


Price level unchanged. 
in coke 


market. Continued decrease 
production, 


The coke market is certainly no stronger 
as to prices, but it is hardly weaker to any 
material extent. Possibly the market had 
already got down as low as it could go, 
with present costs and with the disposition 
of operators to curtail production if they 
cannot get their prices. One difficulty is 
that blast furnaces are going out so rap- 
idly that it is difficult for coke production 
to decrease fast enough to maintain the 
pace. Each week seems to show a slight 
increase in the rate at which furnaces go 
out of blast. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the present uncertainty as to how 
steel prices are to be made in future, 
whether the Industria! Board will continue 
its efforts and whether the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will formally indorse reduced 
prices if made, the pig-iron trade has al- 
ready established what it is going to do. 
It is going to have an open market for pig- 
iron, prices being allowed to go where they 
will and furnaces going out of blast when- 
ever they cannot sell their output at a 
profit. The blast furnaces are used to that 
sort of thing, having always had an open 
market prior to the war-time price con- 
trol, while the steel industry has nearly 
always had a controlled market. Coke 
operators are in sympathy with this blast 
furnace policy, and quite naturally, since 
an open market developed for coke a few 
days before Government control came off, 
while pig-iron remained as a controlled 
market. 

The majority of adjustment contracts 
were settled for April shipments of fur- 
nace coke at $4.25, operators having read- 
ily yielded from their original demand of 
$4.50. Odd lots of furnace coke may read- 
ily be picked up at $3.75, involving stand- 
ard grades, off grades not being salable 
at all except as fuel. Many producers of 
standard foundry coke are oe at $5.25, 
while two or three still quote $6 and one 
has actually sold a few carloads at $7, to 
consumers unwilling to change brands. 
Ordinary foundry coke can be picked up 
at $4:50, which seems to be the absolute 
minimum. The market is thus quotable 
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as follows: Furnace, $3.75@4.25; foundry, 
$4.50@6, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports coke production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended Apr. 5 at 172,- 
350 tons, a decrease of 13,310 tons. Pro- 
duction has continuaily and sharply de- 
creased, as the Conneilsville region experi- 
ences a greater decrease in demand than 
the total decrease in coke consumption, be- 
cause the byproduct ovens have decreased 
but little. 


Buffalo—lIt is still impossible to sell fine 
fuel coke in this market and the com- 
mercial grades are as dull as ever. Until 
the furnaces in this district buy ore for 
the season’s use the coke movement will 
be light. Furnaces are not running at 
all strong, though they would have started 
before this but for the hitch in the iron 
trade. Connellsville shippers quote 72-hour 
foundry coke at $7 to $7.25, 48-hour fur- 
nace at $6.60 and off grades at $6.10. 
Vessel owners are getting uneasy, but do 
not dare to start till ore is offered. 





Middle Western 











GENERAL REVIEW 


Certain amount of buying activity leads 
to slight improvement in Middle West pro- 
ducing districts. Railroad fuel contro- 
versy comes in for much criticism.  In- 
creased buying anticipated. 


A curious situation has developed ; opera- 
tors and jobbers alike are experiencing the 
same thing—namely, plenty of orders on 
Monday and Tuesday, and not an order 
on Wednesday. Exactly what is to ac- 
count for this is hard to determine, but 
the consensus of opinion has it that stock 
piles are running low, and consequently 
there is a certain amount of buying. An- 
other opinion is that certain interests are 
feeling uneasy over the labor’ situation, 
and are preparing against the eventual 
disturbance to the market by buying a 
three to four weeks’ supply. 

Taking all things into consideration, the 
market shows an improvement over previ- 
ous weeks, although conditions are very 
far from satisfactory. This small improve- 
ment is felt by operators in all the coal- 
producing districts of the Middle West. 
The district most benefited, as usual, was 
southern Illinois, but both the Springfield 
district and northern Illinois report better 
markets. The Indiana fields have had a 
little better running time, especially some 
of the mines on the Vandalia that have 
secured railroad orders. 

There is considerable, in fact much more 
than considerable, criticism in these parts 
against Mr. Redfield and his confreres in 
the railroad fuel question. It will be re- 
membered that Redfield was connected 
with the “Eastland” disaster, which took 
place in the Chicago River some years ago, 
and that this connection of Mr. Redfield’s 
did anything but add to his reputation. 
It is felt here that the railroad fuel ques- 
tion has become too serious to leave to 
politicians, and should be decided by a 
committee who are familar with at least 
the basic principles of railroading and coal 
operating. 

On Friday, Apr. 11, the papers all pub- 
lished the news that the railroad employees 
are to receive another raise in their sal- 


aries. Inasmuch as practically ail of the 
roads are hard up for funds, this addi- 
tionat burden added to their shoulders 


will eventually, and perhaps very shortly, 
result in a substantial increase in rates. 
The operators and jobbers are anticipating 
a stronger coal market from now on, as 
many people will come into the market to 
purchase coal before the proposed advances 
go into effect. 


CHICAGO 


Pocahontas coal in great demand. Steam 
situation better. Prices holding up well. 

Everything points, at this writing, to 
a complete reinstatement of high-grade 
eastern coal in this city. It was reported 
that one dealer on the North Side sold 
500 tons of southern Illinois lump, bought 
last year, at a loss of approximately“$1 
per ton, in order to make room in his 
bins for the eastern coal his trade de- 
manded. Pocahontas coal is in great de- 
mand, and it is said that the prepared 
sizes of this fuel are selling at from $3.50 
to $3.75 per ton, f.o.b. mines. This coal 
takes a rate of $2.60 to Chicago, making 
Pocahontas, on the whole, a pretty ex- 
pensive fuel. The public are not taking 
at all well to the increased cost of an- 
thracite fuel, and, as a direct result, there 
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ee Lg eS tat market on coke, and on Steam— northern market, however, promises {5 
— ieh-grade DItUMINOUS CORIS, WIC Youghiogheny, Hocking and Pittabur rgh absorb a good tonnage of early storag 
— = ap ee ggg for hard — No. cocoons — wes $7.18 coal from this district. If this is th. 
sates. cae ee Pr aanapaes a_ trifle NOMS UO UID ose os ios sees cules 6.93 case, the situation will be much easier 
— a * here is ore eman 8 last No. 8 screenings. 6.68 Some mines are getting four to five day- 
hese gees ee ae everyt ne: i West hon gun Kentucky — ‘and. splint a week. Others are only getting one or 
aa he ne ‘ markably firm, as but few STE aga a RR es i aren trie Wilietrgc ira 7.68 two and some are idle. The railroad ton- 
cu .. ave been reported, and these, as RAMONE cscs ciloe aia nn un ew ess et 7.43 nage out of this field is light right now, 
— on inferior grades. ; noe ees aie es 7.18 but indications are that this will continue 
rices per ton are as follows: iilinols and kadiana, screened... were. “% —", as an goes = 

LLINOIS ile run. an: 6.2 e prevailing circular at the present 
Southern Illinois eiennia S$ Screenings. . 6.00 time f.o.b. the mines is: ° 
Franklin, Saline and lita ai MEMES osc Fa Sera he eS 7.68 —a 
Williamson Counties, etc. F.o.b. Mines Chicago ST. LOUIS Williamson and and 

Prepared sizes $2.55@$2.75 $1.55 =—* i Franklin County Staunton Standard 

LU ee anor 2.35@ 2.50 1.55 No demand for either steam or domes- Association: 

Screenings........... 1.85@ 2.20 1.55 tic. Some ilttle movement of coal to Lump, egg and nut....$2.75 
Central Illinois : country points, but in a general way the Washed Nos land 2 
Springfield District situation is about as quiet as it can be, nut.. 

Prepared sises........... $2.55@$2.75 $1.32 with little prospect of anything ‘better Independent: 

Bine-cun. te j z. 33 1.32 immediately. Lump, eggand nut... 2.55 2.55 Lumpand 2. 25 

creenings....... . The general spring storage of domestic eee 
os ares $3.25 124 has not yet started. but there are indica- a aay Nos. | and 2 2.85 ies tee 

Mine-run....-.00 00. 3.00 $134 tions that this will get under way the Mine-run.._ 2.35 2.20 200 

ioe: fae 124 coming month in pretty fair shape. Little Screenings rary 2 20 «2.05 175 

sitll fe smokeless has come and there is no de- 3 jn lump... 2. 2 30 . 
- INDIANA mand. The demand for smokeless in this 2 in. lump.. aig yes aa : 215 
territory does not look good for the coming 2x6 egg 2 10 

Clinton 4th Vein District season. As far as Arkansas is concerned, “~ 0. 0 oS 

Prepared sizes ..+++. $2.65@$2.75 $1.27 that seems to be even farther away than Williamson- Franklin rate to St. Louis is $1.07'; 

PMRRRESTRRIN 9 5 5' >c's 4) sin sp) a 2.35@ 2.45 1.27 the smokeless, and it is likely there will Otherrates $0.92}. 

RUBEN 5-00 9 seo we 2.05@ 2.25 1.27. be no Arkansas used at all. The _ price 
ge ween Fa Id $2.65@$2.75 $1.37 of Srkaeen ananenete almost equals the 

e een ats ) 49 price o ennsylvania anthracite. and ist? 
Mine-run vesseeesees 2.35@ 2.45 1.37 Pennsylvania will always be preferred. General Statistics 
Screenings........ 2.05@ 2.25 1.37 The coke situation is not encouraging. 
The —_ is right, _— the early buying 
MILWAUKEE movement is not under way to the extent : . a eens . 
we sei that it Toews made any inroads on. the SNTHRACITE SHIPMENTS FOR MARCH, 
i < continues tnordinately s w, yh moun ainous supply 20ND ke € " 1919 
little prospect of interesting consumers in In the =e e Borpiln rece are : 
supplies for the future. Higher anthracite gettin , avs a we POG The shipments of anthracite for the 
getting one or two days a week on com 
predicted. mercial and steam business. There is 2 — of —- Pt to the Anthra- 
as ms A : cite Bureat orm: : 

There is absolutely no interest in coal Slight movement of this coal to the Chicago 3 938,908. tons, Sauk coe ae ee Rr 
in this part of the country at present, as market, and the railroads are taking some. i f February h a coments 
far as consumers are concerned and the but in a general way the field is as near WOnth, 871 932 tons, hee - oo... 
prospect is that there will be little or no ae rs + on ow oo or less than cy per cont. me ee 

Liat AP tay é : é “normal times. ita aber ite Asia _ 
a el eS The low prices that prevailed in the As compared with March, , 1918, when 
+ nacelle olay thet = BR cnege ned Standard field are practically a thing of the shipments amounted to 1,276,777 tons, 
or ane aeneemhetate “aap elt ce tigre the past, for from now on the operator the shipments in March this year showed 
clined to make ‘predictions. It is being MUSt get producing cost or put up an in- 2 ee oll Bo so 
a a ae _ bre meget s £ demnity bond to the mine workers to as- This almost unprecedently low record for 
ac — “eo a raise mS bo Bi .. j 0 sure them of their wages. That is practi- March shipments of anthracite was _ un- 
on —— hehe po - Pocen possibi ities, be- cally the ultimatum that has been sent questionably due to the holding off of con- 
— Ng a a rates and higher out by Frank Farrington, president of the Sumers and dealers in making purchases, 
ight —. — le Genery Rect se Mine Workers of Tllinois. beciuse of the anticipation of a possible 
of | loc. per ‘ton a oy. Mla “eee a In the Mt. Olive district conditions are Teduction in price on April 1. 
po com ee in he i a proce Ss. fh n the somewhat better with a greater portion The statement issued by the Governor of 
4 nine tg it seems to be conceded that of the tonnage moving north. Prices are Pennsylvania Apr. 4 has done much _ to 
ituminous coal will be slightly lower, but peing pretty well maintained. This is correct this impression and a decided im- 
no reasons | are given for this conclusion the only district in southern Illinois that provement has already been evinced _ in 
exe ept the large stocks on the docks. is maintaining the former Government business for April, with indications that 

Prices for coal and coke of all grades prices. the demand and shipments will continue to 
continue unchanged, as follows: In the Carterville field of Williamson improve during the next few months. The 

and Franklin Counties, and also in the public seems to have taken notice of the 
Domestic Duquoin field, there has been a gradual Warning issued by the United States Fuel 
Aathracite— Short Ton easing up of orders for domestic sizes, Administration that unless consumers and 

“RE ae De idea as Ngee $12.20 and steam sizes are now in the ascendant. dealers lay in their supplies during the 

07 RR GE A ele ON GRR TAA CRIES SEE SS 12.40 If the demand for domestic sizes con- summer months there is serious danger of 

Nut iii ose tete fi 12.50 tinues to ease up it will be only a short a shortage of domestic coal next winter. 

PCL IRONS Lh 0 MS ONE lac Ser rn 11.00 time until screenings and the smaller sizes The shipments by companies were as 

Reindiinds. fe ete teehee Buea 10.60 of nut will almost be at a premium. The follows: 

Bituminous— , asst Coal ¥ 
ahontas mine-run.............e.. March, March, oal Year, Coal Year, 

der tigen eo ee $F 90 1919 1918 1918-19 1917-18 

Youghioghe By, Se ee ee 7.90 re & R. pe. 667,229 1,339,051 14,007,057 14,798,496 

Pittsburgh, N vo. 8, scree OS enaaeges 7.90 eos Seed ee nae erate le Rta RSL OS 622,746 1,339,935 13,209,114 14,221,783 

West Virginia, screened............... 8.40 C: TE MUNONEMND oho sch Rohe ee cn 309,994 623,611 6,238,053 6,872,635 

Splint, scre ened eer ehEne wee Sie 8. 40 PON Bs ry OMEGA oie 8 Geos vtec a ent Sip oa ae 658,694 1,155,587 10,892,222 12,528,523 

Kentucky, screened 8.40 DOAN ARENDS saclay niece SF ssl kien ete ea erent enen wee 671,829 61,253 8,834,560 8,754, 11° 

PEC ONIN S 6.5 co: o:> 4.4.0 :950 54 o'er 7.25 RETR BR CED 5 ot ci0 oso Sy aise lerinte 4s pen eer 338,977 519,806 5,094,789 5,643,501 

OS, SA er pee nee an ee 451,572 864,968 8,039,908 8,840,579 ) 
Coke— N. Y.0 & W. ‘Ry. rip sia cetigs org eikive: tease eats ee LER 88,116 199,680 eit 467 2,065,236 

Solver. inege sines Sitines eeu see $11.50 Bey NTR onc. oc ic cease Roane one 129,751 356,888 514,587 4,027,499 

Solvay, small sizes 10.25 

Smithing 8. 40 MODS. cos crots ore Saeco ee 3,938,908 7,276,777 71,667,757 77,752,315 

Coal and Coke Securities 
New York Stock Exchange Closing Quotations Apr. 14, 1919 
: Ticker 

STOCKS Abvn Bid Asked BONDS Bid Aske! 
American Coal Co. of Allegheng . rm 45 : Cahehe tron) tat Cte Ga F082 ak 0k6.5 0:5 Sones eve seinee 90 < 
tes TOOTIE TOOTS oon 5 5 cov vc cce conse (BB) 164 165 Clearfield Bituminous Coal, Ist *. Ser. i ”  SiNphee kaa. 71 ae 
ee ct ay & (aS ai ar ers (BB) 110 115 Colorado Fuei & Iron, Gen. 5s, 194 eat rere ta 89: 90 
Central Coal & Coke, Com............... (Ck) 55 : Colorado Indus. Ist Mtg. & Col. Tr. 5s, 1934 Sesiasee ain 74, 
Central Coal & Coke, Pfd................ (CK) 63 Consolidation Coal of Maryland, = Ref. 5s, 1950.......... 88 88) 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Com.. (CF) 42 43 Lehigh Valley Coal, Ist Gtd. 5s, 1933. aero cate tae 5 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Pfd................ (CF) 105 125 Lehigh Valley Coal, Gtd. Int. Red. to a RRS 79% 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland........... (CGM) 75 : Lehigh Val. Coal & Nav. Con. S. “ ose Ser. A, 1954...... 90 
Elk Horn Coal, Com ee (EH) 27 273 Pleasant Valley Coal, Ist S.. F.:5a, 1928..............-.006 803 i 
Re BUPA MONLOIT. . . 5. oascsdwsceswsse (EH) ; 47 Pocahontas Coal & Coke, Joint 4s, toa FAC care Sues 834 84! 
Eland Creek Coal, Com...... 6. ccccceese (ICR) 39 Soe Pocahontas Con. Collieries, Ist S. F. 5s, 1957. eats 86 873 
Island Creek Coal, Pfd. (ICR) 75 a Roch. & Pitts. Coal & Ir., Helvetia Pur. Money 5s, 1946... 98 ae 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron, Pfd.. (JF) 60 ae St. L., Rocky Mnt. & Pac. ng 2 er rn — 823 
New Central Coal of West Va. .. ANCC) 5 ee ‘Tenn. Coal, Iron'& B.R., Gen. 90, 1951... 2. 2.0. eee veces 91 92 
Pitiaivarets COR, TOON, 6 occ. casescossies (PC) 49 49} Utah Fuel, Ist Sinking Fund he. 1931. Sco cee: Sam ze 
Pittsburgh Coal, Pid.................s++- (PC) 86 87 Victor Fuel, Ist Mtg. Sinkipg Fund 5s, 1953............... 55 70. 
oO SO erp ee (PD) 13 153‘ Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1949........,....-.---- 854 85% 
Viginia Iron, Coal & Coke............... (VK) 55 58 


* Ex. Div. 





